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Walking vs. 


6 Bo amount of money, time and effort 
wasted in an organization through the 
: _ lack of Effective Automatic interior telephone 
Nx __¥ service will stagger the Executive who has 


never kept tabs on it. fier 


in r office thin s done 
ss There will be no question discussed at the Convention in your office 


that careful study and adoption will bring such immediate tangible results as that of the 
Select-o-Phone, Automatic Interior Telephone and Man-finding System. 


Mr. Harry M. Mays, the Treasurer of our Corporation will spend November and December in the South and 
will appreciate an opportunity to give a fifteen minute demonstration in the office of any Mil] Executive, who 
will fill out and send the coupon below to the home office. 


I accept your no obligation offer for demonstration Select-o-Phone 


The Screw Machine Products Corporation o: 
1012 Eddy Street My firm 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. My name 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 
Victor Mill Starch is a clean, 


thin-boiling starch, and makes better 
looking goods than any starch on the 
market. It carries the weight into 
the cloth and is cheaper in the end. 


The Price is right and we can ship prompt- 
ly. Thousands of satisfied users is the best 
evidence of its merits and we will gladly 
furnish upon request names of mills that 
THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STAKCH have been our customers for years. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOUTHERN AGENT, J. J. TLER, Greenville, S. C. 
JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, &. C. ' Traveling Representative 
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Market 


FOR 
North Carolina & South Carolina 


MILL STOCKS 


We are in position to 
quote the price and 
to effect the purchase 
or sale of any active 
mill stock in North 
or South Carolina. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PHONE - - - 3540 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


— 


For Prices and Circular ‘Write ae 
The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE MYCO FLUIDO 
MYCO GREASE SIZE REMOVOIL 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 
62 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 
Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


Make your old shingle roofs as good as new by using our No. 1 
WOOD PAINT. Our METAL PAINT too is guaranteed 
to give you entire satisfaction, and in the event you have leaky 
metal or composition roofs, apply a coat of JOHNSON’S 
FIBRE COATING over them and get quick and permanent 
relief. Over two hundred Southern cotton mills are 
using our ROOFING PAINTS. 


For prices and further information write 


JOHNSON PAINT COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


_ 


MAKERS OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SHAKING GRATE IN THE SOUTH 


Write us for infurmation— 


McNaughton Manufacturing Company 


Maryville, Tennessee 


y 
— 


— 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terberry, C-o Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


| 
| 
| 
Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 
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We Invite The Textile Men To 
Make Our Bank Their Banking 
Headquarters While 
In Charlotte. 


STATEMENT OF 


American Trust Company 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SEPTEMBER 12th, 1919 


Condensed from report to Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va., and North Carolina State 
Banking Commission 


> 


RESOURCES: | LIABILITIES: 

Capital Stock... $ 840,775.00 
Loans ...... $ 6,230,185.23 Surplus and Profits. 495,297.57 
Bills of Exchange....__»_»»__ 182,430.19 Bills Payable and Notes Redis- 
U. & Liberty lends, Gee counted with Federal Reserve 


Bank, Richmond, (Secured by 
U.S. Liberty Bonds and United 
States Certificates of Indebted- 


tifieates of Indebtedness and 


War Savings Stamps... 1,098,723.36 


Stock Federal Reserve Seak. 
SS 3,482. 
Bills payable and Notes Redis- 
All other Stocks and 781,850.00 44).000.00 
75 000.00 Domestic and Foreign Accept- 
Cash in Vault and in Banks 2 156,288.61 frust Deposits 1,272,282.46 


We beg to call your attention to the above statement showing Total Deposits of $7,456,922.32, a 
gain-of $4,044,470.22 in deposits in one year, evi-dencing the confidence and support accorded us 
by the people of this section. We invite both large and small depositors to jom and grow with us. 


American Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


OFFICERS: 
President: W. H. Wood 
T. E. Hemby, Vice-President J. K. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer 
W.S. Lee, Vice-President H. L. Davenport, Assistant Secretary 


Geo. Stephens, Vice-President P. C. Whitloek, Trust Officer 
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Established Reliability 


The development of our systems has always kept in advance of the progress 
of the science of humidification as applied to textile manufacture. 

The recognized necessity of adequate humidity, involving abnormal distri- 
bution of moisture automatically controlled to exact requirements, found our 


HIGH DUTY FAN TYPE MOTOR DRIVEN HUMIDIFIER 


with automatic control requisite for the most exacting demands, proved and 
perfected by years of service and experience. 


OUR AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL 


is independent of electrical or complicated mechanism. It is designed and con- 
structed for Practical Mill Usage; requires no Skilled Attendance, and is Efficient 
and Reliable. 

The volume of orders received since January Ist far surpasses all our pre- 
vious records, a majority being repeat orders from those who know the satisfac- 
tory performance of our equipment. 

While we are booking large contracts for the High Duty type, we install 
other systems, basing our recommendations on the requirements of the work and 
results desired. 


_ Our Equipments are Standardized and Guaranteed for Reliability and Effi- 
ciency. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly 
such conditions that may be determined for the diiferent requirements of the work. In the American 
Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifiers (Taking Fresh to systems already installed) 

air into the room from the outside) Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Are all STANDARDS of MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP- 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLANING SYSTEM MENT 


American Moistening Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 


W. R. GRACE @ CO., ANDERSON, MEYER &@ CO., LTD., W. J. WESTAWAY CoO., 
New York Shanghai, China Hamilton, Canada 


} 
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Saving Time and Labor and Assuring Absolute Accuracy 


This picture shows a Kron Platform Scale and a Burroughs Adding Machine in the Cloth Room of one of the large cotton mills of 


the South’where hundreds of weighings are made cach day. 
absolute accuracy inthe resu'ts. 


These two labor saving devices not only save time and labor but assure 


“Load and Look” 


AUTOMATIC 


(MADE IN U.S.A. ) 


KRON SCALES 


SPRINGLESS 


ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION 


Kron Scales have been adopted as 
the standard weighing device by 
the largest concernsin the country, 
because they have proved that it 
saves them money through the 
saving of time and labor and the 
elimination of errors and guess 
work. 


The Kron performs automatically 
the whole weighing operation—- 
weighing the material as fast as it 
can be handled. There is no wait- 
ing for the pointer to come to rest 
---no fussing with weights. There’s 
no chance guessing—-no_ false 
motions-—no time wasted. 


There’s a Kron For Every Weighing Purpose 
ALL TYPES—AND CAPACITY. Dormant or Portable Hanging Pan Types 


Overhead Track Scales—Suspension Crane Scales, etc. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


American Kron Scale Company 


434 East 53rd St.. NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CANADIAN KRON SCALE COMPANY, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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x] MERICAN I NDUSTRIES had 


nll 
nll 


DU PONT 


A SELF-CONTAINED American dyestuff industry 
means, first of all, protection to America and Ameri- 
can industries. 


Protection to the nation in time of war in that it fur- 
nishes the plants, the technique and the intermediate 
products for the manufacture of high explosives and 
poisonous gases. 


Protection to our one source of supply for the syn- 
thetic medicinals that are the chief reliance of medical 
science in relieving pain and in fighting disease. 


Protection to the textile, leather, paper, printing ink, 
paint and other dyestuff consuming industries produc- 
ing over two and a half billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over one million people and 
representing upwards of two and one-half billion dol- 
lars in invested capital. 


Protection to industries indirectly dependent on an un- 
interrupted supply of dyestuffs for their maintenance 
producing over three billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over a million people and rep- 
resenting nearly two billion dollars in invested capital. 


niall 


In developing and safeguarding, with every means at 
our disposal, a self-contained American dyestuff indus- 
try, American manufacturers are therefore laying and 
preserving the very keystone of our national and in- 
dustrial independence. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Dyestuffs Dept. 
Wilmington Delaware 


Branch Offices 
New Yorr Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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To The Members of The 
Southern Textile Association 


A Cordial Greeting And Hearty Welcome 


To CHARLOTTE 


WE HOPE THAT THIS WILL BE THE BEST 
CONVENTION 
IN ALL RESPECTS THAT YOU HAVE EVER HAD 


EK are planning to exhibit FRIDAY or 
SATURDAY, the convention days, 
a moving picture film of four reels, show- 
ing the machinery we build, some of the 
various manufacturing processes, and the 
several shops where it 1s produced. 
Everyone is invited to see it. 

Due notice of time and place will be 
announced later. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SoutrHern AGENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SHOPS AT: 
Lowell, Mass. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Biddeford, Me. 


Executive Othces: BOSTON, Mass. 
Southern Branch Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


| 
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LOGICAL LOOM 


For Cams Use ‘‘K-00 Special’’ Grade 
NON-FLUID OIL 


For Bearings oiled with squirt cans 


Use ‘‘A-00000’’ grade 
NON-FLUID OIL 


Lubricating the cams on looms is peculiarly 
difficult when the loom is in motion and the warp 
is on. Many mills have been securing excellent 
results by thoroughly oiling the cams with ‘* K-00 
Special’? grade NON-FLUID OIL when the old 
warp is taken off—and then using ‘‘A-00000’’ 


grade NON-FLUID OIL until the warp 


changed again. 


Special 
Textile 
Grades of 


REGISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 


is 


LUBRICANT 


The world moves onward—step by 
step. New ideas—new methods—new 
men—must be produced to meet the new 
demands. 

Just as improved looms are rapidly 
supplanting outworn types—so NON- 
FLUID OIL, an improved lubricant, is 
replacing common greases and ordinary 
oils. 

Liquid oil is wasteful and inefficient. 
It leaks out, drips, spatters and causes oil 
stains. Bearings require constant re- 
oiling to keep them from running dry—a 
loss of time as well as lubricant. Output 
of perfect goods from looms is cut down 
because of damage from oil. 

Leading mills throughout the country 
have found it possible ot get away from 
these drawbacks by using NON-FLUID 


OIL. 


NON-FLUID OIL is highly adhesive 
and will never leak from bearings. With 
this product the customary intervals be- 
tween oiling can be stretched from five 
to six times—less oil is used, less time 
spent in oiling and 

OIL STAINS ON GOODS ARE ELIMI- 
NATED. 

NON-FLUID OILS are produced 
in grades suited to the lubrication 
of all kinds of textile machinery. 
Write for descriptive literature 
and free samples. 

Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey 


Lubricant Company 
165 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Warehouses at Charlotte, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Note: NON-FLUID OIL is not the 
name of a general class of lubricants, but 
of a specific product originated and pro- 
duced by us exclusively. 
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Cooper Griffin 


Greenville, S. C. 


| 
) 


Cotton Merchants and Brokers 


Branch Offices: 
GREENWOOD, S. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
TOCCOA,GA. TUPELO, MISS. SAVANNAH, GA. 


Telegraph Codes: Sheppersons and Meyers. 
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| STE EL BEAMS4x° SPOOLS 


It’s good business to buy Pressed 
Stee! Beams, Reels, and Spools, be- 
cause the cost of repairs and replace- 

ments makes wood construction the most 
expensive. Steel is stronger and lighter than 
wood or cast iron. 

No more split, cracked, splintered, warped, or 
ecbipped beam heads or reels, when you use. 


Mossberg 


Pressed Steel Construction 
Because of the obvious superiority, mills ell over the country 
are standardizing on Pressed Steel, saving money and the 
time wasted by frequent purchasing. 


i Send for catalog of Standard Pressed Steel Beams, 
2 Reels, and Spools which take care of practically all 
-: winding and reeling requirements. 

pr 


4 > 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO. ¥ 
ATTLEBORO, MASS.U.S.A. 
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es With a Threatened Fuel Famine 


Make The Most of Your 
Present Fuel Supply. 


here today. 


(Staft- Correspondent The Detroit News.) 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 5:—The Sen- 
i8.e is becoming alarmed ovef the 
| Chreatened fuel famine. Anthracite! ishal 
| production is 5,000,000 tons less than; at wu 
F it was a year ago. That is, it has many 
~ fallen behind to that. extent sinceiing 5 
uw | April 1, the beginning of the. coal) stock. 
E year. 
Bituminous coal production for | roads 
the calendar year is 83,000,000. tons 
behind last year's production, a de-| today t 
crease of 25 per cent. Rate of pro-j| the Nog 
duction is still lower than it was in; Virgin 
41917, and far behind .that of 1918. 
The decrease is greater in the Tra ; 
Middle West and the South than 
in the East. In Ohio, where Michi- Wag 
gan gets most of its bituminous, 
the decrease this year is 27 per 
cent. 


IGURES ARE ASKED. 
ator Pomerene is inocliz 


wet 


A coal shortage is predicted! 


And with higher prices and a threatened fuel famine a possi- 
bility, you should make sure that your coal works for you to 
the fullest extent. 


Waste no heat units—reduce your coal consumption 10 to 20 
per cent by returning the condensation in your steam lines 
direct to your boiler. 


The Morehead Back-to-Boiler System returns the boiling hot 
water resulting from condensation at temperature as high as 
400 degrees Fahrenheit. 


It keeps steam heated equipment at highest efficiency by removing all con- 
densation as it forms in steam lines. 


The Morehead System not only saves an average of 20 per cent on coal bills 
but returns the hot water 90 per cent cheaper and from 10 to 200 degrees 
hotter than a pump can handle. 


The Morehead is the twentieth century steam drainage and boiler feed 
system. 


We will gladly refer you to plants, similar to your own, where the Morehead 
System has speeded up production, reduced coal consumption—effected sav- 
ings that paid for the Morehead System the first few weeks. 


Write for catalog. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Co. 


For Dominion of Canada Woodstock, Ont. 


= 


Positively Drains All Types 


of Steam Apparatus Water to 


“BACK ” 
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$250 


We have the good will of the textile mill owners be- 
cause we give them the service and engineering atten- 
tion they deserve, as well as the courtesy due their re- 
quests. When you shop at Woolworth’s you deserve as 
much courtesy as if in Tiffany’s. Price has nothing to do 
with the service. When you buy the Farnsworth Closed 
System machines to return your condensation into the 
boilers hotter than your piston type pump ean or will 
handle it, you not only deserve but secure as much serv- 
ice for the $250.00 order as the big plant owner who con- 
tracts for Farnsworth machines costing $25,000. The 
principle is the same. Above is shown one of the largest 
paper mills in Canada equipped with ten Farnsworth 
Closed System machines. The Farnsworth Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa., solicits your ingquiries and assures 
you of full service and satisfaction from every purchase 
regardless of cost. Hundreds of textile mills are saving 
coal and increasing production by means of the Farns- 
worth machines. For description and explanation of 
operation, drop us a line or refer to our previous “ads” 
in the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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. Produc tion 


Seconds 


5 Eyes train 
4 NAccidents 


5 Discontent 


Paint 


A good White Paint on the walls and ceilings of your mill will help to defeat the five 
‘‘enemies of profit’’ listed above. 


The elimination of any ONE of the five would more than pay for the cost of paint- 


ing. The reduction of ALL of them effected by painting results in a much greater 
saving. A GOOD White Paint such as 


MILL WHITE 
| 


means more light—accuracy—better and more work—less accidents—no eyestrain— 
and more profits. 


It intensifies every available ray of daylight in your shop and puts it to work speeding 
up production—for the better a man sees, the better he works. And superintendents 
of factories we have made bright, tell us that all their workers are better satished— 
stick to their jobs. Manufacturers must depend more and more on women workers. 
They will not work in dingy rooms, but flock to factories modernized and bright 


with CHAFFEE’S MILL WHIT E. 
Write Today For Paint Panel and Descriptive Booklet 


Thomas K. Chaffee Company, Providence, ow Be 
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Permanent World Cotton Conferance Organized 


A permanent world cotton con- 
ference has been formed, with Sir 


A. Herbert Dixon for president and 
a probability that Manchester, Eng- 
land. will be meeting place in 1921. 

The World Cotton Conference 
which ended its four days’ session 
at New Orleans last Thursday was 


acclaimed by the delegates as a 
success primarily because all in- 
ferests within the industry were 


hrought into conference for the first 
lime. 

Perpetuating the organization, ac- 
complished despite serious ob- 
stacles. 

The spirit of intelligent co-oper- 
ation was created, and the environ- 
ment furnished for -its’ future 
growth. 

Distrust was not entirely allayed, 
but better understanding was made 
possible in many quarters and bet- 
ler knowledge is expected to make 
it easier to bring about eventually 
the reforms for which wunaimity 
could not at this time be obtained. 

The cause of warehousing made 
creat progress. Efficiency in all 
lines was promoted. 

The tender of aid from leading 
\merican bankers does not read 
like a specific proposition, but the 
foreign delegates especially recog- 
nized the immensity of its possibil- 
ilies and appreciate its promise. 

The spinners from abroad gain- 
mil an insight into American con- 
‘rtions that is expected to work for 
better relations and increased busi- 
hess, 

The spinners from abroad and 
from the manufacturing districts of 
\merica, together with the cotton 
producers of the South, learned 
mnough about one another to aban- 
jon many interfered with intelligent 

The method of requiring unani- 
uty as a prerequisite to action pre- 
vented the passage of any measure 
Which affected the pocket or the 
practice of any one of the eleven 
classes, or which the particular in- 
lerest though would do so. But 
keeping the interests together while 
knowledge is gained will eventually 
lead to action. Unanimous advance 
Will be worth waiting for because it 
Wil mean unanimous observance of 
any eventual decision. 

N rhe World Cotton Conference at 
tht Ge which ended Thursday 
first permanent organi- 

 Mmehading all phases of the 
cotton industry, 


' came near going on the rocks 


at the last minute. 
trouble seemed 


At first 
to be to hold the 
American producing clement in 
line. At the finish it was the British 
delegates who had to be placated, 
most of them leaving the hall before 
better counsel prevailed. They 


the 


bolted because the rules were bent 
lo satisfy the growers. 

The final result was organization 
of a world body with the followmeg 
officers: 

President, Sir A. Herbert Dixon, 
head of the British delegation. 


PROGRAM OF MEETING OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
TION AT CHARLOTTE. 


Registration 9 to 10 A. M. 


Club, and Paul F. 


Ss. C. 


Greenville, S. C. 


12:00 
1 P. M.—Buffet 


swimming matches, etc. 
Band and special singers. 


plants: 


ing places: 


machinery in Saco-Lowell 
of the Hour.” 


Topics.” 


in girl and blackface acts. 
A. 


M. 
and Power Sections. 
Business Meeting. 


Mills, Danville, Va. 


Va. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24TH, 1919 


Selwyn Hotel. 
Meeting called to order at 10 A. M. by David Clark, Chairman of 
the Charlotte Committee in Assembly Room, Selwyn Hotel. 
Addresses of Welcome by John W. Fox, President of Rotary 
Haddock, President of Kiwanis Club. 
Response to Addresses of Welcome by A. B. Carter, Greenville, 


Address of President F. Gordon Cobb, Lancaster, S. C. 
Address—-South American Opportunities,” by J. D. Woodside, 


Remainder of session will be devoted to practical discussions 
based upon questionaires sent out by Chairman of Carding, Spin- 
ning, Weaving, Finishing and Power Departments. 

Members will leave for ride around Charlotte, ending at 
Country Club, in automobiles furnished by Charlotte men. 

lunch at Country Club. 

3 P. M. Entertainment consisting of golf tournaments, racing, 
There will be music by Jesse’s Negro 


Those who do not wish to spend the afternoon at the Country 
Club will have the privilege of visiting 


McLaren Tire & Rubber Co. 

Highland Park Mill No. 3 (Ginghams) 

Chadwick-Hoskins Mills (Fine Sheetings) 

Savona Manufacturing Co. (Towels and Napkins) 

Alexander & Garsed Shops (Textile Machinery Builders) 
Members are invited to make themselves at home at the follow- 
Charlotte Country Club, The Red Fez Club, Carnegie 
Library, Y. M. C. A., and Masonic Temple. 


FRIDAY NIGHT AT CHARLOTTE AUDITORIUM 
Moving Pictures 8:00 to 8:30, showing manufacture of textile 


Shops. 
Fifteen minute Address by Lieut. Gov. Max Gardner, “Needs 


Fifteen minute Address by Hon. Cameron Morrison, 


Music from 8:00 to 12:00 P. M. 

Dancing to Commence at 9:00 P. M. 

Professional Vaudeville Artists will appear during the evening 

(Opera glasses will be permitted.) 

Refreshments will be served during the evening free of charge. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25TH 

Meeting called to order by President F. Gordon Cobb at 10.00 

in Selywn Hotel Assembly Room. 

Reports of Chairmen of Carding, Spinning, Weaving, Finishing 


Address, “The Industrial Democracy Plan of Operating Mills,” 
by H. R. Fitzgerald, President of Riverside and Dan River Cotton 


Address by Clifton J. Parrott, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 


the following industrial 


(Automobile tires) 


“Current 


General Secretary, Rufus R. Wil- 
son, Boston. 

Assistant Secretary, 
smith, England. 

Vice-president, America: Fuller 
E. Callaway, Russell D. Lowe: Eng- 
land, Edward B. Orme, John Sme- 
thurst; France, George Badern: 
Belgium, Count Jean de Hemptinue: 
Switzerland, Herman Buhler; Italy, 
Commander Giorgio Mvlius. 

The next meeting will be held in 
England in 1921, though special 
meetings may be called by the exe- 
cutive committee. The objects are 
the co-operation of all interests 
engaged in the production, handling 
and manufacture of cotton and its 
products. 

Membership is in ten classes, the 
spinners of all lands being consoli- 
dated into. one group, and the eco- 
noemists eliminated as a separate 
class. Each group is to have one 
vote, as in the convention just end- 
ed, with unanimity still requisite. 
The executive committee to be 
made up of the leading officers and 
one member from each group, and 
will have general supervision be- 
tween conferences. Ten conference 
committees are preservd in the 
prmanent plan. 

Permanent Organization. 

Permanent organization was the 
main aim of the conference, but the 
plan came near failing through be- 
cause of opposition by the growers. 
The first draft made the first class 
consist of growers, and the Ameri- 
can contigent refused to go in on 
the chance of being grouped with 
the Indian and Egyptian erowers, 
who might be in the majority at fu- 
ture conference, especially if held 
in Europe. 

They also feared the substitution 
of the majority for the unanimity 
rule, 

A conference led to the changing 
of the groups so asto place the 
growers of America ina class by 
themselves, and to preserve the un- 
animity requisite for final action. 

American growers also are rep- 
resented among the officers by Mr. 
Lowe, although he is also a New 
England spinner. 

The temper of the growers was 
tried by the turning down of their 
fourteen points. There was no ob- 
jection to ten of them, but the veto- 
ing groups understood that if they 
disapproved of any part of a group 
report they had to cast a negative 
vote against the entire report. 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Buying Cotton Future Delivery 


Whoever has a commodity to sell 
can sell that commodity only when 
someone wants to buy: often he 
must make the terms so favorable 
as to mduce purchase; the pur- 
chaser generally dictates the con- 
ditions of sale regarding time of de- 
livery and method of payment. Ot 
course there are exceptions to this 
general rule: This happened re- 
centiv when the demand for most 
commodities being so much greater 
than the supply, the seller reversed 
the general rule and practically dic- 
tated to the purchaser under whal 
conditions he would sell. The pur- 
chaser was willing to meet these 
conditions in order that he might 
secure the materials wanted. This 
rule applies especially in the tex- 
tile world and the handlers of cot- 
ton textiles have had to conform to 
same. Under these general con- 
ditions cotton manufacturers dis- 
pose of their finished product. 
While the price must be satisfac- 
tory to the manufacturer he. must 
make the deliveries satisfactory to 
the purchaser. In times past En- 
rlish merchants have sold for deliv- 
eries extending over a period of 
three vears. They have been oblig- 
a] to buy their-raw materials in or- 
der to eover their contracts for this 
period or to protect themselves by 
purchasing futures in one of the 
exchanges. These extended deliv- 
eries are the exception, not the rule; 
vet it frequently happens that con- 
iracts of cotton textiles for deliv- 
eries extending over a period of 
fwelve months are made either at a 
fixed price or at value. When sales 


‘are made at a fixed price the man- 


ufacturer must in some way protect 
himself with the raw material af 
the time of sale. The value of cot- 
ton cloth depending more or less on 
the price of cotton, the manufac- 
turer need not protect himself at 
the time of.sale agains! contracts 
sold at value .but can wait until the 
time for delivery. 


Cotton is the raw material rep- 


resenting from 40 to 70 per cent of 


the value of the finished product. 
The other items of expense in man- 
ufacturing such as labor, repairs. 
supplies, depreciation, interest an 
faxes are more or less stable an 
ean be fairly acurately estimated in 
figuring cost over a period of af 
least six months. With variations 
in the price of cotton of ten dollars 
a hale in a single day the manufac- 
furer must always be protected m 
his ‘supply whenever he makes a 
sale; he must have this protection 
on the very day he sells his finished 
product. This protection is pos- 
sible either by the purchase of the 
actual cotton or by the purchase of 
futures in one of the exchanges. 
presumably the New York Cotton 
Exehange. On sales for practically 
spot or nearby deliveries for which 
ordinary staple cotton of medinm 
grade is required, he can almost al- 
ways cover his requirements by 
purchasing either spot cotton = or 
cotton for immediate delivery. The 
establishment of licensed -ware- 
houses al convenient centres of pro- 


By Randall N. Durfee, al 


duction, as well as of consumption, 
will allow not only the producer to 
sell against these sales bul the man- 
ufacturer to buy, and so both will 
be the gainers. The manufacturer 
‘annolt always purchase the raw 
material covering his sales in this 
way. On his sales for extended de- 
liveries and sales of merchandise 
requiring either special grades or 
special staples obtainable only afl 
certain seasons he must either buy 
his cotton for future delivery at a 
stated price, or he must always have 
on hand a stock of special grades 
and staples covering his probable 
requirements for the season. He 
must either stand open as to price 
on his purchases of special grades 
and special staples which are not 
always obtainable, or must protect 
himself by selling futures against 
his stock, the product of which has 
not been sold, by buying in his fu- 
tures to cover his sales of the fin- 
ished product when made. A few 
vears ago the manufacturer could 
practically protect himself in this 
way on ail his purchases of raw 
material, including American staple 
cotton; today, so far as staples are 
concerned, he must either try to 
sell his yearly product when he 
buys his staple or remain unprotect- 
ed, and so take chances in making a 
favorable sale later in the season. 
With the. very radical fluctuations 
in‘the New York future markets of 
recent years there is a question in 
the minds of some manufacturers 
as to whether the man who stands 
open on his purchases is not in the 
long run fully as well protected as 
he who sells futures against his 
purchases, The methods of buying 
cotton for future delivery and of 
protecting purchases of raw cotton 
not sold against, vary im degree but 
are nevertheless practically the 
same, both requiring the use of the 
future market, 


In buying cotton for future deliv- 
ery the manufacturer has the 
choice of either buying futures in 
the New York market or making his 
purchase direct through a broker 
for such deliveries as he needs. 
Such purchases are to cover sales 
of his finished product and oceard- 
ingly are at a fixed price known af 
the time of the purchase, whether 
futures are bought or a direct sale 
is made. In case a purchase is 
made, to have the desired quality 
amd against which no product is 
sold, the price is based at so many 
pomts on or off a distant month. 
the price of the cotton being fixed 
when the product is sold and the 
future called. The manufacturer 
may also buy such cotton at a fixed 
price and sell futures aaginst same. 
calling these futures and pricing 
his cotton when he sells his goods. 
If the purchase at a fixed price is 
made through a broker, the manu- 
facturer naturally presumes that 
the broker will protect “himself 


either by the purchase of the actual 
cotton with the intention of selling 
and replacing until the time comes 
for the delivery against the original 
buing futures in the 


sale, or by 


World Cotton Conference. 


open market and selling same when 
the time for arrives and 
the actual cotton is bought. The 
broker may purchase cotton 
through his correspondent im _ the 
South who, in turn, contracts with 
the farmer or his agent for delivery 
of so many specified bales of a 
specified quality, of his growing 
crop. In purchasing through a 
broker in which only a sale note 
passes, the manufacturer does nol 
actually know whether his pur- 
chases are protected, and is more or 
les taking chances in so buying his 
raw material. In my personal ex- 
perience a manufacturer bought a 
contract for future delivery which 
was placed through a Southern cor- 
respondent with an Af rating in the 
commercial agencies. This corres- 
pondent bought part of the contract 
through the future market and part 
by direct agreement with the farm- 
er for his crop. The broker had no 
means of knowing the volume of 
the business which his correspond- 
ent had on his books nor what pro- 
tection he had taken in this partic- 
ular transaction. Futures were 
bought against part of the sales buf 
the market made such radical 
changes that these showed a large 
loss when the actual cotton was 
bought, owing to the difference be- 
tween spot cotton and the future 
market. The farmer who con- 
tracted to deliver at a very much 
lower price than the market at the 
time for delivery, either had a crop 
failure or found it expedient to sell 
elsewhere af a higher price and 
there was no apparent way to make 
him settle for the loss which the 
Southern correspondent suffered on 
account of this non-delivery. As a 
result, the party from whom the 
broker made his purchase was forc- 
el to make a stettlement and gave 
his notes to his various creditors. 
The principal in question is now 
holding a note for over fifteen thou- 
sand dollars which is merely a 
“scrap of paper;:” not one cent of 
inteerst has ever been paid up to 
date on same. Although this may 
be an isolated ease it actually oc- 
curred and will occur again unless 
proper precautions are taken. In 
transaction of this kind both buver 
and seller should be protected; the 
transaction should be a purely busi- 
ness one, and in case of an advance 
in the market the seller should ad- 
vance the proper margin to. the 
buyer, who should do the same if 
the market declined. These remit- 
lances could either be made in New 
York exchange or by the use of ac- 
ceptlances arranged to mature at the 
time the actual cotton was to be 
delivered. The latter method has 
been used quite extensively by some 
of the leading dealers in raw cotton 
with very great satisfaction to both 
buyer and seller. In my opinion 
from the standpoint of the broker 
as well as that of the manufacturer, 
transactions involving the future 
delivery of cotton should be made 
in the way just deseribed; the pur- 
chaser should be put through re- 
sponsible brokers whose business it 


delivery 


is to see that proper precuations 
are taken to safeguard all interests 
The manufacturer. should be  jye! 
as willing to advance the proper 
margins when the market is aagins: 
him as to demand the same margins 
when the market is in his favor 
The volume oftransactions in raw 
cotton calling for protection is of 
very much larger amount than is 
generally thought. In protecting 
these transactions so far as mv own 
experience goes, the manufacturer 
has always paid the full amonnt. 
but the broker has frequently been 
put to considerable expense in ad- 
vancing margins on his own ae- 
count, as the manufacturer has 
either refused to meet these mar- 
gins or the broker, fearing compe- 
tition, has not deemed it expedient 
fo ask for same. In such instances 
the manufacturer should certainly 
pay the interest charges, but §fre- 
quently he is not of this opinion. [| 
is to the interest of both buver and 
seller that all transactrons calling 
for the future delivery of cotton 
should be safeguarded in every 
possible way. 

In buying cotton for future de- 
livery on which the price has not 
been fixed but only the basis given 
at the time contract was made, the 
final price may be either at the 
buyer’s or the seller’s call. Most 
transactions of basis cotton are 
made with the price left to the 
buyer's call, as generally the buyer 
is more imterested in pricing his 
cotton than the seller. Many deal- 
ers who are in the habit of purchas- 
ing cotton for future delivery al a 
basis price have found it very ad- 
vantageous to them to buy such 
cotton at the seller’s option of fix- 
ing the price, with the understand- 
ing that the price should he fixed by 
the seller before the cotton is ship- 
ped. This method, in a way. safe- 
guards the transaction, as the seller 
is only responsible before the cot- 
ton is shipped, and after the cotton 
is shipped the buyer is in a position 
fo 6safeguard§ his own  interesis. 
Sellers prefer this method, as they 
are not called upon to furnish mar- 
gins when the market is agains! 
them, and many buyers prefer if as 
the handling of the futures is en- 
tirely under their control. 

We are familiar with the. “re- 
verse English” in billiards, bu' 
American spinners do not make as 
much use of the “reverse ‘futures’ 
as their English cousins. Although 
“buying cotton for future delivery” 
is not “selling cotton for future de- 
livery.” vet one is the corollary of 
the other. In an address of this 
character attention should certaim- 
ly be called to the following use of 
“futures.” Spinners and manufac- 
turers frequently accumulate stocks 
of yarn and cloth, especially im per- 
iods of disturbed trade. ‘These ac- 
ecumulations cannot. be sold, yet the 
machinery must be kept in motion. 
Such conditions are more apt to oc- 
cur in falling than in rising mar- 
kets. A manufacturer at such times 
is producing at a loss in an idle mar- 
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Yellow Chassis 


getting around the facts 
about Republic 
sales growth has parallel. Republic 
stand better, with more 
can business men,than any other. 
are rendering heroic service 
number businesses than any 
other. simple facts have made 
the Republic Company, six 
the largest manufacturer motor 
trucks the world. 


99% Service and Parts Department at Your Command. We Specialize on Republic Trucks 


Let Us Serve You. 
J. M. CLARK, Distributor W. S. BOYD, Distributor EDDIE JENKINS, Distributor 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 


W. N. WATSON, Distributor, Greenville, S. C. 
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Permanent World Cotton Conferance Organized 


(Continued from page 13.) 

President W. B. Thompson  per- 
mitted the convention to define the 
rule differently, and to adopt por-. 
lions of reports, to which there was 
no objection. So the farmers got a 
show and were content, though 
some of the British were not. 

The growers’ resolutions adopted 
favored diversification, declared 
country damage inexcusable, urged 
adequate warehousing from gin to 
transportation companies, declared 
for a twelve months marketing sys- 


tem, indorsed the formation of the 
American Export Financing UCor- 
portion, recommended that each 


an identification 
price-fixing by the 
government and all peace em- 
bargoes and restrictions upon col- 
ton, favored closer co-operation and 
more direct dealing with the spin- 
ner, and demanded that a price for 
cotton shall cover cost of produc- 
Lion plus a fair profit. 


bale ginned bear 
Lag. 


opposed 


The farmers’ recommendations 
which were rejected favored gin 
compression, condemned the prac- 


tice of selling cotton on call, declar- 
ed that tare shall consist only of the 
actual weight of bagging and tie, 
and asked legal prohibition of gamb- 
ling in cotton and other necessities 
of life. 

The vetoing groups were the com- 
press and warehousemen, the cotton 
merchants, the bankers and _ the 
English spinners, 

Another report rejected was that 
of the important committee on 
world requirements and stabilizing 
production and price. It had for 
joint chairmen the English author- 
ity, Professor John A. Todd, and J. 
danger of rust stains which are 
causing serious loss to the dyeing, 
bleaching and printing industries. 

8. Declaring that it is the duty of 
the government to take steps to 
prevent cotton loss through expos- 
ure to weather and that the matter 
be taken up vigorously with the 
proper authorities. 

9. Insisting upon the erection of 
warehouses at all gins and other 
points where baled cotton is held, 
so that it never will be exposed. 
Pledging support and influence to 
undertakings to establish at strat- 
egic points of warehouses furnish- 
ing proper physical protection, low 
insurance, receipts showing weights 
and grades, and financial attributes 
that will make these receipts ac- 
ceptable in all world markets, 
either to buyer or banker. 

10. Recommending such enabling 
legislation as will permit the War 
Finance Corporation to purchase 
directly self-liquidating secured ap- 
proved obligations of foreign manu- 
facturers and other agencics, im- 
dorsed by foreign banks and ap- 
proved by the recognized govern- 
ments of such countries, to be used 
for the purchase in the United 
States of essential materials for the 
resumption of industry those 
countries, and to provide exchange 
for further purchases. Also declar- 
ing that with War Finance Corpor- 
ation aid the existing banking and 
cerdit machinery of the United 


States will be adequate to provide 
for the general financing incidental 
io normal international banking 
operations, and that with the gov- 
ernment aid outlined at least a mil- 
lion bales of cotton, and other es- 
sential produets, should be immed- 
lately available for the European in- 
dustries now unable to operate. 
These resolutions came from the 
American bankers. The foreign del- 
egates appended a statement thal 
the appeal to Congress was outside 
their province, bul that they appre- 
ciated the action and believed that 
the plan was calculated to accom- 


plish its purpose. They also de- 
clared the measure would also be 
effective in the stabilization of ex- 


change. The foreign delegates add- 


ed a postseript| which “caught the 
house.” It stated that owing to the 
shortness of the time allowed to 
consider the various resolutions 


they should have accepted, and ac- 
cepted some which they might with 
fuller knowledge have rejected. 

The visitors from abroad, some of 
whom did not get here until near 
the convention's close, also played a 
prominent part in the farewell ses- 
sion. Alfonse Par of Spain, C. J. 
Bergh of Sweden, R. Valentine of 
Denmark, Terbert Mylius of Italy, 
H. P. Taveira and Captain Charles 
Clere of France, all delivered greet- 
ings from their governments. 

Sir Arthur Shirley Benn spoke for 
the British delegation. He paid a 
splendid tribute to New Orleans, 
which he has known intimately for 
forty years, and declared that she 
is today the greatest seaport in the 
South and would realize the vision 
of La Salle. He said the conference 
Skotlowe Wannamaker, president 
of the American Cotton Association. 

It declared for increased produc- 
tion through sound agriculture and 
improvement of soil and living con- 
ditions. It advoctes full data on 
production cost, imeluding fair 
labor wage, and also data on manu- 


facturing, buying, handling, eom- 
pressing, storage transporta- 
tion. 

It deemed steps to finance the 


growers essential to proper market- 
ing, and to make available govern- 


ment information on grade, staple 
and price before the sale of the 
crop. It recommended that co-op- 


eration, financing and marketing be 
encouraged, also that the govern- 
ment encourage construction and 
operation of sufficient warehouses. 
Both the American and the foreign 
spinners and the merchants voted 
this down, the objection being to 
furnish the manufacturing and 
selling costs. 

The bankers voted down a resolu- 
tion from the growers to change the 
federal reserve law so as to permit 
any member bank to have redis- 
counted notes secured by bonded 
warehouse receipts. 

Constructive 
is represented 
counts: 

{. Calling for a marketing system 
which will properly reward quality 
and grade; inspected and _ certified 
seed; better methods of insect and 


work accomplished 
by the following 


undoubtedly would prove useful. 
He thanked the convention and New 
Orieans for the eordial welcome 


Sir Herbert A. Dixon, Bart. 


Klected President 
Cotton 


Permanent ‘Worid 
Conference. 


control 


pests; 


disease and quarantines 
agains! better selection of 
seed and methods of cultivation. and 
a price which will permit adequate 
pay for labor. 

2. Declaration by the American 
spinners that food and feed should 
be grown on the farms of the South, 
and that the farmer should make 1! 
his first concern to improve quality 
and increase production per acre. 
Also favoring a policy from year to 
year which will insure adequate 
production of requisite quality. 

3. Seeking the adoption and use 
throughout the world of uniform 
classification for American cotton: 
declaring that the present contract 
under the future act ‘not suffi- 
cienthy comprehensive to protect the 
farmer in the financing and sale of 
grades and character of the cotton 
he grows: recommending a uniform 


Is 


lime for posting quotations in. all 
American spot markets. 
i. Recommending that until the 


ideal system is reached the various 
countries continue to gather and 
promptly publish statistics on pro- 
duction, exports and imports, and 
favoring research institutions and 
co-operation. 

5. Commending the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for resuming the §is- 
suance af interior points of through 
bills of lading to foreign destina- 
Lions. 

6. Approving government aid in 
establishing transportation on _  in- 
land waterways. 

7. Deciding that all bales of cot- 
ton and silk piece goods be properly 
wrapped and protected to avoid 
enjoved. 

Sir Frank Warner paid tribute to 
the chairmanship of W. B. Thomp- 
son, who received a rising vote of 
thanks. So did Mr. MeColl and Rus- 
sell R. Wilson, the general secre- 
tary, the local committee and 
others. 


The high density gin compress 


men sent word that they had form- 
ed an organization under the lead- 
ership of General 8. T. Carnes and 


applied for membership in the com- 


press group of the permanent or- 
ganization. A number of other 
cheering messages preceded  ad- 


journment. 


Six farewell banquets Thursday 
night formally closed the World 
Cotton Conference. The banquets 
were held simultaneously at differ. 
ent hotels, speakers being chosen 
from among growers, middlemen 
and spinners. 

Frank W. Lowden of 
Illinois, the principal speaker at the 
main banquet, urged that means he 
taken to check Bolshevism in the 
United States, asserting that its 
spread affected every prase of busi- 
including cotton growing and 
manufacture. 

Dr. John A. Todd, of London. ex- 
plained the efforts being made hy 
the British Empire to stimulate in- 
creased cotton production in Egypt, 
India, Nigeria and Mesapotamia. 

Governors Dorsey, of Georgia. 
Bickett, of North Carolina, Bilbo of 
Mississippi and Pleasant of Louis- 
liana, speakers at the banquet, each 
emphasized the need of co-opera- 
tion between the grower and manu- 
facturer. 

Owing to the early departure of 
special trains and the late assem- 
bling of guests at the banquets the 
programs were changed and plans 
to have governors of cotton-grow- 
ing states act as toasimasters were 
not pul into effect. 


Gocernor 


ness, 


Junior Red Cross Pledge. 


I pledge myself to honor and serve 
the ag of my country and to work. 
save and give in order that the Red 
the emblem of humanity. 
sacrifice and service, may bring re- 
lef and happiness to suffering peo- 
ple throughout the world. 


Cross, 


Labor Worries Cotton Growers. 


A prominent banker and planter 
of central Texas gave inter- 
esting sidelights on the cotton situa- 
tion im his section of the eountry. 
while altending the World Cotton 
Conference at New Orleans. 

“We are very short of labor,” he 
said. “While the public rate 
$1.50 a hundred pounds, farmers are 
actually paying $2.50 to $3 a hun- 
dred. We are trying to get Mexican 
help, and when it is possible, to get 
families, they make 9,000 workers. 
Bul like the colored help, the high- 
er wages do not induce them to 
greater production—as soon as they 
get a few dollars ahead, their one 
idea is to spend it. 

“IT hoped this conventicn would 
arrive at some method for deter- 
mining the actual cost of production 
of cotton. If the manufacturers of 
the world would only realize whal 


Sonne 


is 


the farmer must contend with m™ 
weather, in insect pests, in unstable 
labor conditions, ete., they would 


perhaps take a less positive stand. 

“Texas has just passed through 

three years of drouth, and now 
(Continued on Page 57.) 
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BROCKWAY 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


MILE FOR MILE are the most economical Truck 


TEXTILE manufacturers can use. 


The hundreds of Brockway Motor 
Trucks used by our army and the 
U.S. Government in all depart- 
ments and the large number in use 


by TEXTILE Mills have proven 


Brockway superiority. 


=| ADams COMPANY 


Sournenn Expmess CO 

aa 
F * 


Brockway Truck With Express Body 


Superintendents attending the Southern Textile Association should visit 
our show rooms at Fourth and Poplar streets and let us demonstrate 
Brockway Superiority. You can see for yourself the high standards 
which are responsible for the unusual records for reliability and economy 
made by Brockway Trucks in hundreds of lines of commercial activity. 


Brockway Truck With Stake Body 


The Brockway, like all truly practical, dependable suc- 
cessful mechanisms is simple in construction, quickly 


understood, while all parts are easily accessible for 


inspection and adjustment. 


Figure your cost by the month or year and not by 
the initial price. The ultimate cost of the “cheap” 
truck usually exceeds the cost of the best before they 
are worn out. It is particularly important to remember 
this now, when economy should dictate every purchase. 


In conclusion, we might call your attention to the 
fact that back of every Brockway Truck stands the 
Brockway Company, known throughout almost the en- 
tire civilized world for over sixty years as leaders in 
the manufacture of high-grade vehicles. 


SOUTHERN MOTORS CORPORATION 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 


Fourth and Poplar Sts. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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LLY-SPRINGFIE 


The Big Brother to the Railroads 


> 


Putting Confidence Into Truck 


ONFIDENCE is worth—how much? How much is it 

worth to your business, to your peace of mind, to have a 
partner, an employee, a salesman, a manager, whom you can 
absolutely trust at all times, under all circumstances, to be 
right, to do right, to live faithfully up to his job. 


It takes years to build up confidence, to put the stamp of 
absolute reliability and dependability on a man or a product. 
Commercial confidence isn’t built overnight. It is a plant of 
slow growth. 


Twelve years ago the Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Company started to 
build motor trucks that would command increasing. confidence as the years 
went by. They surrounded their product with every possible element that 
would make the name Kelly on a truck stand for the highest confidence 
and respect. 


Today all over the world, wherever Kelly trucks are known, they are 
known first of all for reliability. They stand out from the ruck. Kelly 
flexible design and advanced mechanical construction have set a new stand- 
ard for truck performance in every business where trucks are used. 


And this because of their in-built integrity. The finest engineering skill, 
the best material, the best workmanship and nothing »ut the best, goes into 
Kelly- Springfield trucks. Never has a Kelly truck failed to make good. 


Your truck purchase is important. The organization back of your truck is 
important. The more you ltnow about the Kelly truck and the people 
responsible for it, the more you will see the advisability of buying a Kelly. 
Our knowledge of local hauling problems is at your service. Call us up today. 


KELLY TRUCKS FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILES 
DISTRIBUTORS 


WOODSIDE MOTOR COMPANY 


Phone 341 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 12 N. Church St. 
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INCEwe were established, almost 100 
years ago we have made many friends. 


Their steadfast confidences in us, and 
our machinery, grew slowly—but none 
the less permanently. 


This century-built, strong-rooted belief 
in the minds of our customers is our 
most valued asset. 


Send For Our Catalog. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Providence Office Established 1820 


Turk’s Head_ Building PH | LA 1) ELPH LA 


Canadian Representative 
W. J. Westaway Company 
Hamilton, Ontario Canada 


THE. BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES: 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES MANGLES (all kinds) 
DYEING MACHINES CALENDERS (all kinds) 
SOAPING MACHINES COLOR KETTLES 
TENTERING MACHINES CELL DRIER 


BLEACHING MACHINES 
DRYING MACHINES 
SINGEING MACHINES 
MERCERIZING RANGES 
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Warp 
Replinishing Machinery 


Tying Machines 


Drawing-In Machines 


BARBER-COLMAN 
COMPANY 
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(An address delivered at the World's 


The subject to which I shall ad- 
dress myself and upon which you 


are condenmed to hear me cis not of 


my own sélection. IL was assigned 
iy me by your omniscient commit- 
ipe who were, perhaps, unconscious 
of the diffieulties of the problem 
that they have asked me to consider. 
In undertaking its solution I am, 
therefore, somewhat in the unhap- 
py position of the Israelites who 
were asked to make bricks without 
straw. for 1 haven't vet been able to 
find or even approximate a remedy 
for what an illiterate friend of mine 
weed to describe as the “fluctious 
eondition of the cotton market.” 


In some of its phases the ques- 
tion reminds me of a problem which 
one of the editors of Life submitted 
to his readers some vears ago when 
he asked them to give their views 
as fo whether “the is-ness of the 
what is tt was more apparent to 
them than the so-ness of the as it 
were. I am, moreover, somewhat 
oppressed by the thought that you 
will feel that vour committee has 
made a grave mistake in selecting 
me as a man who could find a way 
to stabilize the price of cotton. 

To most of you | am known as-a 
speculator who made and lost money 
through the very instability of the 
market for whose stabilization I am 
presumably expected to offer a plan, 
and in appearing before you in that 
role, lam reminded of a story which 
[ heard from the lips of former At- 
forney General Gregory when he 
spoke before the Southern Society 
m New York some vears ago. Mr. 
Gregory, as you know, was a lawyer 
of Austin. Tex. When the Bar of 
that city heard that he was to speak 
at the dinner of the Southern So- 
ciety they determined to give him a 
surprise and secretly engaged a ta- 
ble directly in front of him. He did 
not know that his former colleagues 
were to he present, and when he 
rose to speak, finding himself con- 
fronted by nearly a seore of his old 
associates, he told the story of a ne- 
gro preacher, a fervent exhorter, 
who had buill up a large congrega- 
ion in a southern Texas town. 
Within a year or two after his in- 
cumbenecy, however, the preacher, 
unfortunately, became involved in a 
hog stealing episode, and felt that it 
was expedient for him to move to a 
parish in North Texas, where he 
was unknown. There he was suc- 
cessful in building up another large 
congregation and, rising to preach 
ohne Sunday morning, he spoke as 
follows: “I’se gwine to preach to 
you this mawnin, my friends, from 
dat wonderful text in the Fifth 
Chapter of Matthew and the eighth 
verse, ‘Blessed is de pure of heart 
for de¥ shall see God. Yes. breth- 
ren, dat is de text dat I has selected 
for this morning's discourse.” and 
then, looking down in his audience 
he saw, silting in the front seat im- 
mediately before him, one of his 
former parishioners from South 
lexas, whom he immediately reeog- 
nized. Thereupon, turning over the 
leaves of the Bible somewhat hastily 
and looking down at his unexpected 
Auditor, he said: “Brethren, upon 
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reconsideration will 
text and take instead another re- 
markable passage which yiu_ will 
find in the 67th chapter of Isaiah 
and the 19th verse. It reads as fol- 
lows.” said he, looking directly af 
the eolored brother who knew of the 
hog stealing scandal, “‘If you know 
me, say nothing, for verily, verily, I 
will see you afterward. ” 

And so I, too, ask those among my 
audience who know me chiefly as a 
cotton speculator try an dforget my 
notoriety in that while I at- 
tempt a serious consideration if the 
problem that your committee has 
asked me to consider. 

In attacking it I shall assume thal 
[ am not expected to find a way to 
attain the unattainable, for all of 
vou will, I take it, agree with me 
that an absolute stabilization of the 
price of cotton from year to year, or 
even from day to day, is impossible. 
That nature abhors a vacuum and 
that an absolute mean is impossible 
are maxims of physics. Even the 
planet that we inhabit is unsable 
and in order to compensate for its 
instability the astronomer has to 
provide himself with a mirror of 
fluid quicksilver that moves respon- 
sively to the movements of the 
earth, (hereby enabling him to study 
the heavenly bodies that are reflect- 
ei upon it more accurately than 
would be possible if he focused the 
telescope directly upon them. 

In the world of economics the in- 
stability of things mundane is even 
more apparent than if is in the 
world of physics, and it is hard to 
think of anything that is affected by 
a larger number of factors that are 
in themselves variable than =the 
price of cotton. 

It is said that the co-operation of 
at least 10,000 persons is necessary 
in the provision of even the sim- 
plest dinner, and when we come to 
consider the price at which a yard 
of Pepperil drills should be sold to 
the Chinese consumer in order thaf 
all of those who Wave been concern- 
mi in the prothuction of the goods or 
the things required in-their manu- 
facture may be properly compen- 
sated, we find ourselves confronted 
by a problem that is almost infinite 
in its ramifications. 

The value of the land upon which 
the cotton was grown. the weather. 
the price of fertilizers and their 
component elements, the cost of the 
labor required for its cultivation. 
and, in turn, the cost of the food. 
raiment and shelter with which the 
agricultural laborer must be provid- 
ml, the cost of schooling his chil- 
dren, the taxes he pays, the rate of 
interest charged for any advances 
that the farmer may require, the va- 
rving transportation rates which 
must be paid in earrying the cotton 
from the fields to the mill, the for- 
eign exchange market, the wages 
paid the mill operatives, the condi- 
tions under which thev live, the 
state of trade and the profit to which 
each of the commercial intermedi- 
aries whose services are necessary 
in the distribution of the cotton. and 
the goods made from it is entitled, 
are only a few of the innumerable 
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Cotton Conference in New Orleans. 


factors that would have to be con- 
sidered in attempting a scientific de- 
lermination of a fair price for cot- 
ton or cotton goods, 

Those of you who have attempted, 
as | have, to arrive at a scientifically 
accurate computation of the cost 
of producing cotton will appreciate 
the utter impossibility of effecting a 
meeting of minds upon a subject 
concerning which both experience 
and opinion are so divergent. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to 
discuss or even to suggest an abso- 
lute stabilization of cotton prices. 
Even if it were theoretically possi- 
ble, which it is not, the deductions to 
be empirically drawn from the ex- 
perience of Brazil in the attempted 
valorization of coffee and that of the 
Secretan Syndicate in attempting to 
stabilize the price of copper would 
convince us that any attempt to es- 
fablish and maintain a fixed value 
for one of the world’s greater sta- 
pies is doomed to failure. Even our 
own great Government has found 
the path that it attempted to follow 
in stabilizing the price of wheat 
during the war an exceedingly 
thorny one, and it its, I think, ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether such a 
policy will ever again be adopted, 
however grave the crisis may be. 

At 30 cents a pound for lint catton 
and 870 a ton for seed a bale of cot- 
ton, with the seed derived from it, is 
worth approximately $185. This 
means that a world crop of, say, 
twenty million bales would be worth 
$3,.700,000,000 in its raw .form and 
about three times as much when if 
is tonverted mto the manufactured 
goods. These figures will give some 
ilea of the impossibly large capital 
that would be tied up m any scheme 
of stabilization that involved’ the 
purchase of a substantial portion of 
the cotton production when it was 
below the mean of fair value that 
night be agreed upon if an agree- 
ment upon. a question so involved is 
indeed thinkable. 

But even if the capital were .ob- 
fainable the dislocation of the 
world’s financial and economic ma- 
chinery that would result from an 
interruption in the movement of cot- 
ton makes any program that looks 
toward a retardation in the move- 
ment of cotton from the producer 
to the consumer impossible. 

Throughout the world and par- 
ticularly in America the maturity of 
nearly all our commercial paper is 
synchronized to meet the maturity 
of the crops and billions of obliga- 
lions now become due during the 
harvest period upon the theory that 
the money for which crops are sold 
will then be available. If this ad- 
justment were seriously disturbed 
our banking machinery would break 
down and the supply of credit with 
which the fields of commercial en- 
lerprise are now irrigated would 
soon be exhausted. 

I could go on almost indefinitely 
explaining why it seems to me that 
any scheme to stabilize the price of 
cotton from year to year is utterly 
impracticable, and while there may 
be some theorists who will combat 
this view, [ am inclined to think 
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that most of the world’s hard-head- 
el] men of business will agree with 
me that we Will’ fever reach a pom! 
at which the law’of supply and de- 
mand can be suspended or the nat- 
ural and normal processes of com- 
mercial distribution set aside with- 
out creating an artificial situation 
that will ultimately collapse, to the 
ruin not only of those who have de- 
vised and supported if, but to the 
destruction of the entire ‘economic 
fabric that has been ‘evolved -by 
years of expenmence. 

Assuming that this conclusion is 
accepted, let us next inquire wheth- 
er it would be possible to fix a fair 
price for the production of cotton 
in any given twelve months and to 
maintain that price without varia- 
tion by voluntary co-operation or 
financial compulsion. 

In order to reach an intelligent 
conclusion as to what would be a 
fair price for the cotton production 
of any one year or any particular 
twelve months it would, in the first 
instance, be necessary to equate the 
relation of supply and demand dur- 
ing that twelve months. In order to 
do this we should have to ascertain, 
first, the size of the crop; and, sec- 
ond, the world’s requirements. This 
statement will, [ think, convince al- 
most anyone that has ever made a 
crop estimate or attempted to fore- 
cast the probable consumption thal 
the problem is utterly unsolvable or, 
as I -prefer to say, insoluble. 

1 once offered a prize to the cet- 
ton merehant who could truthfully 
affirm that he had never made-a 
erop estimate. No one was able to 
qualify as a winner, and those of 
us who have ever attempted to fore- 
east the size of even the American 
crop will realize the utter Impossi- 
bility of comme within a half a mil- 


lion bales of the final outturn, ex- 


cept as a matter of pure luck. When 
it comes to determining the size of 
the Kast Indian or Russian crop 
twelve months, or even six months 
before their maturity, comparative 
accuracy is unthinkable, except. as 
a matter of mere chance. It is even 
more impossible to anticipate the 
consumptive requirements correct- 
ly. They depend upon an indefinite 
variety of factors, many of which 
are not even known. when they 
should be considered. 

Suppose, for instance, a committee 
of the most clairvoyant merchants, 
farmers and spinners that could be 
appointed undertook today to deter- 
mine what would be a fair price for 
the crop of 1919-20. Do you think 
that any agreement upon the ques- 
tion could be reached or that, if it 
was reached, it would not speedily 
be attacked in Congress and every 
other forum in which self-interest- 
ed opinion could find expression | 
do not; and, being naturally of a 
timid disposition, IT am unwilling to 
even suggest a plan for reaching a 
conclusion that would immediately 
provoke vituperative dissent in ey- 
ery country of the globe. 

I would not, however, have you 
understand that in thus expressing 
myself as to the impossibility of any 

‘Continued on Page 22.) 
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International System Of Cotton Reports And Statistics 


The need of an international sys- 
tem of cotton reports and statistics 
was discussed by O. P. Austin of the 
National City Bank, in an address 


here to-day e said, in part: 

“AN which represents 
aver $20,000,000,000, of invested cap- 
ital would seem to be justified in the 
creation of a statistical system to 
spply with promptness, accuracy 
and uniformity of terms the infor- 
mation desired by its great financial 
and industrial interests, and also the 
6,000,000 people to whom it gives 
employment and the hundreds of 
millions to whom it Supplies most of 
their clothing and a limited share 
of their food. 

“Cotton has become an increasing- 
ly important faetor in world econo- 


mics, ‘The quantity produced im the 
world has. accordme to accepted 
authorities, grown from approxi- 


mately 500,000,000 pounds im TROO to 


1 500.000.000 in 1850. 7.500.000.0000 in 
1900, and 14,000,000,000 in 1913, the 
latest normal vear. Cotton produc- 


tion and consumption in the world, 
speaking in very round terms, is 
about thirty times as much as in 
i800, ten times as much as in 1850, 
and nearly twice as much as in 1900. 
The quantity produced in 1800 was 
only sufficient to supply an average 
of about ‘three yards of eloth for 
each inhabitant of the world, while 
the erep of 1913, the latest normal 
vear, estimating that 90 per cent of 
it is turned into cloth at an average 
of 5 yards per pound, whould sup- 


ply an average of about 36 yards per 
capita for the greatly increased pop- 
ulation of the present time, All of 
these statements are necessarily in 
very round terms, especially for the 


earlier years in which figures of 
both production and consumption 
are admittedly only approxima- 
Lions, 

“The 6,000,000 persons employed 


in the production, manufacture and 
distribution of the finished product 
represent 30,000,000 mouths to feed; 
the land on which it grows is worth 


about %6,000,000,000: the factories 
which turn it into cloth another 
$6,000,000,000; the finished product 
which they turn out in a year is 


worth $15,000,000,000 at the door of 
the factory, and the capital invest- 
ed in the growth, manufacture and 
distribution of the world crop and 
its product aggregates approximate- 
ly $20,000,000,000. 

“Yet when we attempt to study the 
details of this enormous and rapidly 
growing industry we find only frag- 
mentary information, gathered, it is 
rue, by many intelligent and pains- 
taking individuals in different parts 
of the world, but lacking in basic 
sources of information or identity 
of terms in which their valuable in- 
formation is stated. Their work, 
largely a labor of love, has been and 
is of extreme value, but its very 
value and the eagerness with which 
it is studied by the economic and 
business interests of the world is an 
evidence that a properly organized 


system, conducted with a closer co- 
operation and having the aid of the 
great interests engaged in produc- 
tion, manufacture and distribution, 
and also the aid of the great govern- 
ments of the world, would not only 
adjust and correlate the information 
already gathered, but add to the 
“sum of human information” by a 
close and frequent study of conditins 
of planting, cultivation, production, 
manufacture and distribution, and 
thus prove of great importance to 
all of the interests which extend to 
every part of the world and to every 
class of its inhabitants. 

“Such an organization, 
financed, and conducted 
thoroughly acquainted 
subject in all its branches and 
equipped to present the results of 
their studies in concise and uniform 
statistical terms, should cover the 
progress of the world crop at every 
step from the time that the lands 
are. laid out for planting until the 
finished product is in the hands of 
the consumer: using the telegraphs 
and cables where necessary to gath- 
er information, co-operating with 
the governmental organizations in 
their periodical records of crop in- 
dustries and conditions, encouraging 
uniformity of statement as to meas- 
urement of product and records of 
movement, and communicating the 
result of their statistical studies to 
the various interests in the form of 
periodical, weekly, monthly and an- 
nual statements. 


properly 
by men 
with the 


“It is upon the above estimate. 
that the world’s capital invested in 
the world’s cotton industry exceeds 
that the sugwestion ic 
made for the creation of a statisti- 
cal organization which shall aceu- 
mulate the best and latest informa- 
tion available relating to the indus- 
try in all its branches, from the 
planting of the seed to the sale of 
the finished product, digesting and 
distributing the information so ac- 
curately in the form of weekly, 
monthly and annual statements. 
simplifying and standardizing the 
lerms of expression so that they 
may adequately serve the reader. 
whether expert in cotton matters or 
merly one of the millions dependen|! 
upon cotton for his chief textile re- 
quirements, 

“Lack of statistical co-ordination 
and uniformity of statement is il- 
lustrated by a study of existing col- 
ton statistics and especially by a 
comparison of the methods by which 
the various governments of the 
world state their imports and ex- 
ports of cotton and cotton goods. 
‘Bales’ made in certain countries 
represent 100 pounds, in others 200, 
300, 500 and even 750. 

“In the matter of cotton goods the ° 
lack of uniformity is equally unsat- 
isfactory when we attempt to com- 
pare the methods of the various 
governments. Great Britain and the 
United States state their imports 
and exports of cotton cloths in yards 

(Continued on Page 49. 
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Motor 


The Eighteenth Bale 


SERVICE TRUCK IN ACTION 


HE Pacolet Manufacturing 
= Company of New Holland, 
Georgia, operate this SERVICE 
Truck. It 1s a one-man truck, 
for one man loads, unloads and 
acts as chaffeur. 


A letter from the Pacolet Manu- 
facturing Company tells us that 
before this truck was purchased, 
they were obliged to use eight 
mules and eigut hands to haul 
their cotton from Gainesville to 


New Holland. 


“SOf course,’’ they say, “*The 
truck makes the trip much quick- 
er besides saving the extra labor 
of seven hands and eight mules. 


hauled in the neighborhood 
of five thousand bales of cotton 
from town with this truck last fall. 
The truck 1s also used 1n general 
hauling around the mill, besides 
handling cotton, and we find it 
very satisfactory.”’ 


Immediate Deliveries Guaranteed NOW 


See Our Street Display at 322 N. Tryon Street 


Anderson Motor Sales Company 


Phone 2337 


State Distributors 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Stabilizing the Price of Cotton. 


Continued from page 19.) 
grandiose scheme for stabilizing the 
price of cotton, I am oblivious to the 
hardship and hazard that result 
from the market fluctuations with 
which the trade has had to contend 
during the past three or four years. 
When the price of cotton as reflect- 
mi in the price of future contracts 
fluctuates, as it has recently, two 
cents a pound in a day, mtellhgent 
business is, I admit, absolutely im- 
possible, and those whose function 
it is to deal in cotton, whether as 
purchasers, merchants or manufac- 
turers, are, mn spite of themselves, 
compelled to become gamblers or to 
suspend their business entirely. 
That such fluetuations have discred- 
ited the business of the cotton mer- 
chant and impaired his credit, there 
is no denying. His occupation has 
come to he regarded as extra haz- 
ardous, and those who are expected 
to lend him money are perforce 
compelled to share the hazards thal 
his operation involve. As in the case 
of the insurance company that 
writes a policy upon an extra haz- 
ardous risk, they demand a higher 
rate of compensation which unnec- 
essarily burdens a business that is 
unfairly classified as one that in- 
volves possibilities of loss that most 
men prefer to avoid. 

Before considering whether this 
hazard can be elimimated it is per- 
haps in order that we should inquire 
why if exists. In attempting to an- 
swer this question I am afraid that 
I may tread upon ground that will 
be dangerous, but I must, neverthe- 
less, be frank. 
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The extraordinary fluctuations 
that have of late been so frequently 
recorded in the future markets are, 
I think you will agree with me, in 


most cases unreasoning and unreas— 


onable. They are due to the fact 
that the facilities for speculation 
which are offered on the exchanges 
where futures are bought and sold 
make it possible for so many unin- 
formed persons to buy and sell cot- 
ton. The business of speculation is 
at best an exceedingly hazardous 
one. There are but few, if any, who 
retire from it with a fortune unless 
they happen to die opportunely, and 
I have long been of the opinion that 
the State ought to exeulde the inex- 
perenced from a business so haz- 
ardous and issue licenses to specu- 
late only to those who could furnish 
evidence that by education and tem- 
perament they were qualified to en- 
gage in operations that may threaten 
not only their own financial solv- 
eney, but the economic welfare of a 
large portion of the population. 

I realize, however, that it is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that such a coun- 
sel of perfection will ever be accept- 
ed, although it is true that m mosi 
States bankers are licensed and are 
required to furnish evidence of their 
solvency before they are permitted 
to engage in a business whose mal- 
administration, might work the ruin 
of those with whom they deal. We 
also require that doctors, druggists, 
dentists and even veteriary sur- 
geons and chauffeurs should be spe- 
cially qualified for the service they 
offer to render before they are per- 
mitted to practice their professions, 
and the time may perhaps come 
when something of the same sort 


will be insisted upon im the case of 
the speculator. I doubt, however, if 
it has yel arrived, and since we must 
await its coming, it devolves upon 
us, meanwhile to take counsel of 
expediency and consider in how far 
we can protect ourselves against the 
speculative vagaries of the unin- 
formed mob to whose fatuous de- 
sire for easy money the erratic mar- 
kets with which the trade has re- 
cently had to deal are largely due. 

In looking for a solution of our 
problem im this direction, we are, 
if seems to me, somewhat helped by 
the experience of the futures ex- 
changes themselves during the fitful 
years of the war. When they were 
re-opened after the suspension of 
operations which had been made 
necessary by the first impact of the 
greal struggle, it was found expedi- 
ent to limit the daily fluctuations. 
In New York, if my memory is cor- 
rect, the limit at first imposed was 
300 points or three cents aie day. 
Transactions at more than 300 ports 
above or below the closing quota- 
tions of the previous day were pro- 
hibited, and the range was subse- 
quently reduced to 200 pomts per 
day. this limit, as I understand rt, 
being still in foree. 

It occurs to me to ask whether 
conditions can be so changed within 
twenty-four hours that cotton will 
be legitimately worth two cents a 
pound more or less today than if 
was vesterday. Frankly, I dout it, 
and it is only by an appeal to the ex- 
cited imagination of the unimform- 
ed speculator that a state of mind 
can be brought about in which he 
would be willing to sell cotton for 
two cents below the price obtainable 
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for it yesterday, or to buy tt at-two 
cenis above the price at which if 
could be purchased at 3 o'clock op 
the preceding day. 

If we grant that any change ip 
conditions which can occur in eo 
short an interval must be more im. 
aginative than real, is there any rea- 
son why the shock absorber which 
the exchanges have found it neces. 
sary to provide by imposing the lim. 
its now in foree should not be «eo 
lightened up that it would oppose 
more resistance to these hvysterica) 
convulsions and thereby minimize 
the harm that those who are subject 
to them ean do themselves and the 
public? If it is expedient to im- 
pose a limit of 200 ponits or less 
within which the market may fluc- 
fuate in any given day, would it not 
be wise and logical to impose a sim- 
ilar limit upon the price at which 
contracts may be made during each 
week or month? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the exchanges should 
agree to delegwalize transactions that 
were made at a price more than 100 
points away from the closing of the 
previous day or 150 points away 
from the closing of the previous 
week, or 250 points away from the 
closing of the previous month, 
would anyone be seriously harmed. 
and is it not true that a great many 
people would be benefited by the 
more deliberate and gradual opera- 
Lion of the law of supply and de- 
mand which would probably be thus 
insured? 

It is said that if they are given 
time, men can adjust themselves to 
almost any change in conditions that 
may be necessary. We can not hope 
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In addition, 


Capital $2,000,000 


TextTite Bankinc Company 


INCORPORATED 


recently opened its new and permanent offices in the heart of New York's textile district, at 


50 UNION SQUARE 


(4th Avenue and 17th Street) 


HIS Company acts as commercial 

banker (or factor) for textile mills, 
converters, and other merchants in the in- 
finances 
material requirements, as well as current 
operations; in short, 
branches of textile financing. 


merchandise and raw 


specializes in all 


the Industrial Department 


of the Company, conducted by executives 
of recognized standing in the textile trade, 


affords services which should prove of 
much value in the operation and expan- 
sion of American textile interests, both 


here and abroad. 


The Officers of the Company are at your 
service at any time for the discussion of 
your particular problems relative to tex- 


tile finaneimg. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 79,000, or address 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Union Square New York 


(4th Avenue and 17th Street) 


Surplus $500,000 


Inaugurated by the GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK and the LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
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Worm Drive 


Four Keasons Why You Should Buy a 


Corbitt Worm Drive Motor Track 


1—It is the best truck value on the market. ice on Repairs. No two to six weeks’ de- 
Examine its vital units. lay on Parts. Corbitt organized service 
(a) MOTOR—Continental Red Seal. SERVES. : 
(b) CLUTCH — Brown-Lipe Multiple 3—The Corbitt Truck is a Home Product. 
Disc. Patronize home industries when they 
(c) TRANSMISSION—Brown-Lipe Se- merit your patronage. No sentiment— 
lective Sliding Gears Timken Bear- merely good business. 


inate 4—-Freight rates, strikes and other delays 


in transportation do not handicap the 
(d) REAR AXLE — Seldon Worm Corbitt owner or dealer. We drive the 


Driven. Trucks through to all points within the 
2—The factory can be reached by telephone State. The governor on the motor 
very quickly. This insures quick serv- makes this safe. 


All models equipped with solid or pneumatic tires; also we make and supply any style 
and size body. 


A Few of The Mills Who Use The Corbitt 


ASK THEM-—THEY KNOW 
Altamahaw Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 
Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
Dresden Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Pittsboro, N. C. 
Holt, Gant & Holt, Elon College, N. C. 
Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


Catalogue with specifications sent on request. Write, wire or visit. 


CAROLINA CORBITT COMPANY 


P. O. Box 62 Distributors Phone 3720 
Charlotte, N. C. Yates Edgerton, Prop. Cor. Trade & Mint, Opp. P. O. 
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Compressing Cotton 


‘By W. D.. Nesbitt, at World Cotton Conference.) 


The primary, and largely the only, 
object of cotton compression is to 
conserve shipping space and reduce 
transportation costs. Incidentally, 
it conserves storage space, and when 
properly and scientifically done, it 
improves the appearance of the 
package, reduces fire and weather 
hazard, and prevents much waste of 
package contents. 

The trade can best and most 
quickly bring about maximum effi- 
ciencies in baling, compressing and 
marketing by three changes: 

i. Buy net lint instead of gross 
weight of bales. Different processes 
will be encouraged to standardize 
on the best and least weight cover- 
ing. 

2. Recognize in transportation al- 
lowances the saving to carriers from 
handling uniform, dense and well 
covered bales, against the deadly av- 
erage rate that makes efficiency lend 
its ability to carry carelessness and 
indifference. 

3. Recognize in insurance pre- 
mium allowances the savings to in- 
surance companies from fire and 
weather danger consequent upon 
handling compact bales with thor- 
oughiy calendared surfaces, as 
compared with handling loose and 
exposed lint that searches for and 
combines with dirt and water, and 
at every stopping place thoughtless- 
ly beckons to fire to join it in riot- 
ous conflagration. 


What is true of the cotton bale 
largely applies to packages of vari- 
ous other bulky commodities, such 
as cotton hull fibre, wool, hay, rags, 
waste paper, leather and tin scrap, 
etc, 

The World War of 1914-18 has 
taught us the use of many  sub- 
stances and waste products previ- 
ously considered valueless, and ne- 
cessity has compelled us to exercise 
ingenuity in the more efficient use 
of facilities andthe value of ap- 
plying new methods to old problems. 
Our governments quickly . learned 
that the voids cartons packed 
with empty utensils could be made 
to carry to the user of the utensils. 
needed breakfast foods, which food, 
olherwise, would have lo separately 
travel in shipping space needed for 
clothing and ammunition. 

To us in the great cotton produc- 
ing belt it compelled a diversifica- 
tion of products and finally taught 
the value of concerted saving of 
waste materials, energies and op- 
portunities. 

Under compulsion and for our 
governments, we learned and profit- 
ably acted. Are we now carelessly 
and lazily to slip back into wasteful 
ways, or are we not rather to apply 
these lessons and methods to the 
profitable upbuilding of our indivi- 
dual undertakings and for the in- 
crease and benefit of our national 
and international commerce? 


For vears the slogan in America 
was “ten cent cotton” and “dollar 
wheat.” One best clothed the world, 
the other best fed il.. May we reas- 
onaly, within the business life-time 
of those of us gathered here today, 
expect again to see those prices con- 
sidered maximum, or may we nol 
more certainly expect to see the 
world continue to pay more than 
twice those precious costs for its 
food and elothime hill? 

Is if not inevitable that Father 
World, to provide food and clothing 
for Mother and the ehildren will in 
the struggle for the payment of 
these inereased bills use all his en- 
ereyv arid ingenuity in reducing the 
amount bought and of finding and 
using less costly substitutes? And, 
does it not follow that we producers, 
manufacturers and distributors of 
cotton in order to protect the per- 
maneney and increase the volume of 
our business, should use every 
means and apply every method that 
tends to reduce the final cost of cot- 
ton eloth? 

After the field cost of producing 
cotton, the cost of baling, transport- 
ing and marketing is the least un- 
derstood and poorest organized of 
any department of this great cloth 
industry, and offers the greatest 
financial return for systematic and 
intelligent standardization. Here 
by the more efficient use of facili- 
ties and elimination of waste, is the 


greal opportunity to reduce the col. 
ton clothing bill of Father World. 
and fundamental in it, is the carefy) 
and thoughtful preparation of the 
twenty million packages which. 
across continents and seas, have to 
travel, with many transfers by one 
carrier to another, from cotton fleld 
to fibre factory. 

It takes but a moment to say it, 
but how tong stretch the years 
through which Father World has 
struggled upward in his education 
and wants from that day when, with 
club, stone or spear, he killed the 
lower animal, stripped it of its pel! 
and warmed himself and bedecked 
his women in the sun-dried skin. 

Progressing from that time, with 
Father's help, Mother World learn- 
ed through spinning and weaving 
the hair and wool of the animal. to 
leave if the hide to produce suc- 
cessive cuttings, and Father found it 
easier to tend domesticated flocks 
than to chase wild goats, and, inei- 
dentally, in far-iniand Persra, he dis- 
covered growing on trees “Tree 
Wool” that spun and wove like ani- 
mal hai’. 

As the domesticated animal fur- 
nished more sure and better hair. 
so the cultivated tree produced 
more certain and satisfactory cot- 
ton, and today, from his flocks and 
cotton fields Father World warms 
his sons and bedecks his daughters 

(Continued on Page 44.) 
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The economic up-keep of mill cottages merits your closest attention. An inviting look- 
ing, well-kept mill village reflects credit upon you and helps to further the community 
spirit and loyalty of your employees. Good paint—Pee Gee Mill Village Paint—will not 
only add to the appearance of your Cottages—but prolongs their life and protects them 
against the elements as well. 


— Read what Mr. E. E. Childs, President of the 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., says regarding  - 


Mill Village Paint 


ls a combination of lead 


For Exteriors and zine, lasts longer, goes 


farther and is superior in every respect to paint made 

in oor of lead alone. It will not crack, peel or chalk off, and 
© 


pere * 


will give the best possible results in point of wear, 
beauty and finish. 


Especially made to with- 
ages Kor Interiors stand the hardest use, dries 


readily with a high gloss finish, and can be easily 

_ cleaned with soap and water. For this reason it has 

_ proved the most economical paint for Mill Cottage 
Interiors. 


Other Pee Gee Industrial Paints | 
that will prove helpful to you in the efficient and economic up-keep of your mill. 


Pee Gee FACTRILITE Pee Gee Utility RED OXIDE Pee Gee FERRONITE 
Kor Interior Walls and Ceilings. For Warehouses and Out Buildings A Rust Inhibitive Metal Paint. 

Pee Gee PORTLANITE Pee Gee DREADNAUGHT BLACK Pee Gee FIROFEND 
lor Cement, Concrete and Brick. For Metal Surfaces. Fire Retardant Paint. 


Write for Booklet Today on ‘*‘Pee Gee Industrial Paints’’ 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT COMPANY, Inc. 


Paint Grinders— Varnish Makers Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Can Show You 
That 


Knitting Machines 
Kor 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


Will Give You 


‘Higher Quality Merchandise, Greater Production 
Lower Costs. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway, New York 


Hamilton, Ont. _.” 3 Charlotte 
Corner Main & McNab Sts. 1006 Realty Building 
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World Uniformity in Cotton Stand- 
ards Needed. 


Stability of market conditions is 
the greatest single thing to be de- 
sired in the cotton trade, and it is not 
to be attained without world-wide 
yniformity of classification. This 
statement was made by D. 8. Murph, 
cotton marketing expert of the Unil- 
States Department of Agriculture's 
Rureau of Markets, before the World 
Cotton Conference in New Orleans, 
MOetober 14. A fair measure of uni- 
formity, he pointed out, has been at- 
fained in the United States as a re- 
sult of the grades and standards fix- 
ed by the Federal cotton futures act, 
but in world trade no such uniform- 
tw exists. The momenclature of 
American future and spot markets 
is not identical with that in Liver- 
pool and other European markets. 
American exporters, and many oth- 
er persons dependent in one way 
ond another on the cotton trade, are 
forced to translate Liverpool into 
American terms or American into 
Liverpool terms, with resultant con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and loss. 

Mr. Murph expressed the opinion 
that it should not be a particularly 
difficult matter to bring about 
world-wide uniformity in grades and 
iypes. He pointed out that the thing 
was nearly accomplished in 1944, 
before the standards under the cot- 
lon futures act were promulgated, 
but that some slight complication 
delayed final ratification of the 
agreement until after the standards 
were promulgated, and the plans 
were overturned. 
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son directly engaged in the cotton 
trade, Mr. Murph asserted, to aid in 
the effort to secure uniformity. The 
uncertainty that now exists, he said, 
makes it necessary for the buyer to 
allow for a large margin of profit, 
which may or may not be realized. 
With types and grades made uniform 
and arbitration reduced practically 
fo an exact science, as it could be, 
the trader or exporter would know 
exactly what to expect and would 
he relived of the neecssity for con- 
ducting the busimess as a venture, 
“May I remind you,” continued 
Mr. Murph, “of the consideration 
due, in a study of the entire situa- 
tion, to the producer of cotton, not 
only as a matter of justice but as a 
matter of economic W;ecessity? 
Prices to the producer, in many in- 


stances, do not represent the real 
value of the cotton. If the market- 
ing of cotton from the primary 


markets to the great export and im- 
port markets were reduced to a 
more nearly exact basis, the produc- 
er would receive a more nearly just 
price without causing any resultant 
injury to the trade. It is to the in- 
terest of the trade to cive him a just 
price, not only because of the ma- 
terial values concerned but because 
of the effect of his attitude of mind 
upon his activities. 

“TI might refer to the long hours, 
the hard labor and the uncomfort+ 
able living conditions under which 
the average cotton farmer in Amer- 
ica has labored during the past fifty 
vears, and to the small prices, ut- 
terly inadequate to assure the prop- 
er maintenace of himself and his 
family, that he has usually received 


It is to the interest of every per- for his product. In doing so, I would 


PERFORMS 100% SERVIC 


We have owned and had in operation one of your 3% ton Federal trucks for about 
During this time it has been in constant operation over all kinds of roads and 
under all conditions, and during this time we have not spent a single penny for repairs 
outside of spark plugs, and the truck has not as yet been in the shop. 


We have twice had this truck loaded with six tons, and it went as well as it would 


4 


a year. 


have empty. 


‘sided and Professor John 


BULLETIN. 


not be basing this argument upon 
sentiment or sympathy or asking a 


charitable gratuity for the producer, 


but would be seeking 
advancement 
ance with 


merely the 
of justice in accord- 
enlightened economic 
principles, and hoping to impress 
still further upon you the interest 
in the producer’s well-being of 
every man who buys, sells, manu- 
factures or uses cotton.” 


Interesting Talk on Cotton 

A meeting in New Orleans Thurs- 
day which attracted almost as much 
attention as the main cotton con- 
ference session was that which the 
growers mduced the spinners to at- 
tend. Dwight Heard of Arizona pre- 
A. Todd of 
England was secretary. Professor 
Todd was induced to give the South- 
ern farmers a straight talk on the 
result. of his studies covering two 
trips to the cotton belt. 

“The only way the spinner can 
get what he wants is to satisfy the 
grower. That is the simplest eco- 
nomics,” said the professor. 

“On the other hand, the growers 
must remember that the spinners 
need a great deal more cotton. They 
have got to have more. They hope 
that by improving conditions:in the 
cotton belt you will make a better 
job of it, for you and for. them. 
Better living, better methods, bet- 
ter agriculture will make for more 
efficient production. 

“You ought to produce long staple 
cotton. The ‘niggers’ in Africa can 
produce all the short staple needed 
cheaper than you can. Your ne- 
groes have adopted improper stand- 


hiv 


a 


Yours truly, 


27 


ards of living, which is part of the 
labor problem you have to face. 
Your problems can best be handled 
by co-operation among yourselves. 
You must co-operate in buying good 
seed and fertilizers in the ownership 
of machinery, handling, ginning and 
sale. The best information must get 
even to the smallest producer. You 
must study efficiency like the Ger- 
mans did.” 
Bradford Knapp, 
states relations service, said he 
thought it was unjust to keep on 
harping on the cotton farmer's effi- 
cinecy. 
R. B. Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass. 
spinner, and Arkansas land owned, 
held that both farmer and spinner 
must recognize the duty of clothing 
the world. 


head of the 


Willie Wee. 

“What's out of joint?” said Will 
W ee. 

“You look so glum and sad, 

Tell me, fellers, is it reht 

To get so downright mad?” 

“You once used to look this way,” 

They mocked with wounded pride, 

“What changed and gave you such 
a grin?” 

To which We Will 

“T joined a great big brotherhood 

That's world-wide in its fame, 

Its members all know how to 
SMILE, 


Junior Red Cross is its tame,” 


Join. 


The Red Cross relief army! No 
age limitations. Everyone from.one 
to one hundred is eligible. 


MOTOR 
TRUCK 


We will be only too glad to recommend the truck to anyone whom you refer to us, 
or show it any time you wish to bring a prospective customer to Taylorsville. 


LILEDOUN MFG. COMPANY, 


Per J. A .Miller, Jr., 
Gen. Mer. 


TRAFFIC NEWS, a Monthly Magazine, Will be Sent on Request. 


CHARLOTTE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Distributors For Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit. 
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You Not 
Only Want 


You Want 


Durable Workmanship 
and Finish 


VUL-COT Fibre 


many purposes will outwear steel. 


Being smooth inside and out, ‘‘Laminars’’ are easily 
emptied, and will not catch roving. Though tough and 
durable, they are extremely light. No matter if 
roughly handled, they never dent or splinter. 


They are fire-resisting and sanitary; will give 
economical service continuously year after 


year, 


‘‘Laminars’’ have 
been the popular choice 
of Textile Mills for the 
past twenty-five years. 


It will pay you to 
write for our illustrated 
bulletm on Laminar 
Mill Reeeptacles. 


American Vulcanized 
Fibre Company 


Wilmington, Del. 


C. C. BELL, 
Vice-Pres. 


12 Pear| St. 
B0STon, 
Mass. 


The Best Fibre 


Laminar Mill Receptacles are made of 


A tough, lasting material, hard-as-bone that for 
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The Growing of Cotton. 


By John M. Parker at World Cotton 
Conference. 

Today throughout the world next 
in importance to the production of 
wheat and breadstuff is the ques- 
tion of cotton production, as that 
plant not only furnishes clothing 
for many millions, but foodstuffs of 
ihe most nutritous value for man 
andl beast. 

The Enelclopedia Brittanica fur- 
nished splendid information in re- 
gard to almost every phase of the 
colton industry. and one of the es- 
sential purposes of this great gath- 
ering is to familiarize the people of 
the world with the mehtod of pro- 
duction, manufacture and inestim- 
able benefit to humanity of the cot- 
lon plant. 

The lamented Henry W. Grady 
truthfully said: “What a royal plant 
itis! The world waits in attendance 
on its growth. The shower that falls 
whispering on its leaves is heard 
around the earth. The sun that 
shines on it is tempered by the 
prayers of all people. The frost 
that chills it and the dew that de- 
scends from the stars is noted, and 
the trespass of a little worm on its 
green leaf is more to England than 
the advance of the Russian army on 
her Asian outposts. It is gold from 
Lhe instant it puts forth its tiny 
shoot. Its fibre is current in every 
hank ,and when loosing its fleeces 
to the sun it floats a sunny banner 
that glorifies the fleld of the humble 
farmer; that man is marshalled un- 
der a flag that will compel the alleg- 
iance of the world, and wring a sub- 
sidy from every nation on earth. It 
is the heritage that God gave to this 
people forever as their own when 
he arched our skies, established our 
mountains, girt us about with the 
ocean, loosed the breezes, tempered 
the sunshine, and measured fhe rain. 
Ours and our children’s forever. 
As princely a talent as ever came 
from His hand to mortal steward- 
ship.” 

This gathering of the World's Cot- 
fon Conference and the printed re- 
ports of its deliberations should he 
a great educator to every firm and 
every individual directly or in- 
directly interested in the cotton bus- 
Undoubtedly every branch of 
that industry has troubles of its 
own, bul a clear understanding on 
the part of all as to the troubles the 
other section has will bring about a 
greater fellowship and a much bet- 
ter feeling than has prevailed here- 
tofore. Many cotton buyers and 
many mill men and spinners who 
are totally unfamiliar with the diffi- 
culties and expenses which beset 
the cotton producer from the time 
the seed is put into the ground until 
he gins, bales and markets his cot- 
ton, will probably be surprised to 
learn that for many years the busi- 
ness has not been remunerative to 
those who have devoted their time 
and energy to the production of 
that staple, and that even now on 
the basis of high prices, the cost of 
mules, implements, machinery, feed, 
food and every commodity neces- 
sary to the production of the cotton 
erop has increased in leaps and 
bounds, and in addition to these 
facts, the cost of labor is many times 
more than it has ever been in the 
history of cotton production. 
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The cotton farmer or planter no 
longer plants at haphazard, but 
either saves the best and soundest 
seed from his own production and 
preferably his early ginning, or else 
purchases the variety of seed pro- 
ducing the length of lint that he 
hopes to realize, and makes these 
purchases either direct from a re- 
liable producer or from seed houses 
of reputable standing. 

What Grady said was true then. 
and doubly true at the present time 
when the whole world looks to 
America for a large part of their 
cotton supply. which means s0 much 
for the many millions who cultivate 
the plant, to manufacturers, mer- 
chants. banks. insurance and trans— 
portation companies, and to the in- 
habitants of the globe who use the 
products of cotton for clothing, and 
thousands of other useful and neces- 
sary purposes. 

A total crop failure would be one 
of the most far-reaching disasters 
of modern times, affecting every na- 
tion and bringing suffering, ruin 
and disaster to millions in every 
walk of life. 

The figures of those who earn 
their living from the _ cultivation, 
harvesting, ginning, artnsportation, 
manufacture and sale of cofton and 
cotton products, run to such enor- 
mous proportions that the nations 
of the world should tinite in a deter- 
mined effort to eliminate insect and 
other pests and dangers, and to so 
increase the yield of cotton as to 
make their efforts a blessing to man- 
kind. 

The statistics of great insurance 
companies show that the world’s 
population is steadily imereasing, 
and claim a decided addition to the 
length of life, due to modern com- 
forts and science. 

With the increase of population 
and the march of progress of civil- 
ization, there are not only more to 
clothe, but there are many more to 
wear chothes. 

The average cotton crop of the 
world is more than three times the 
amount produced forty years ago, 
and still is not enough for the 
world’s ever-increasing require- 
ments. 

The seed is planted generally al 
some period between early in March 
and the middle of May, due to celi- 
matic conditions in the various cot- 
ton producing states. The ground 
should be thoroughly prepared. 
plowed, disced, and as free as pos- 
sible of clods. Ample seed should 
be put into the ground to preven! 
the neeecssity of replanting. Short- 
ly after the young cotton is above 
the ground, it is off-barred, the sur- 
plus plants chopped out to a stand, 
and from that time forward to the 
day on which cotton is “laid by,” 
which is generally in July, the fields 
should be constantly plowed and 
cultivated and kept aboslutely free 
from weeds or grass. Forms begin 
to appear upon the plant in June, 
and in our latitude blooms should 
be general about the first to the 15th 
of July. As ageneral rule, it re- 
quires six weeks or more for the 
mature boll to develop from the 
bloom, taking a little longer period 
in the earlier months and rarely 
running under six even in the Fall 
months. 

The cotton crop is almost exclu- 
sively picked by hand, and where 
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picked by hired labor, they are not 
paid by the day, but as a rule paid 


so much per hundred pounds for 
seed cotton, which is weighed up 
every evening, and settlement in 


eash made at the end of the week 
for the work. This seed cotton is 
or should be hauled daily to cotton 
houses, in order to protect it from 
the dew and rains, and preventing 
its getting heated or damaged. From 
ihe cotton houses, it is hauled to 
(he gins, where the lint, which is 
nsed for countless purposes in al- 
most every line of industry, is sep- 
arated from the seed, and the seed 
shipped to the cottonseed oil mills 
where the oil is extracted and used 
for human food and many other 
purposés, the meal, cake and hulls 
are used for live-stock and fertiliz- 
er, and the linters furnished during 
the war the basis for most of the 
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high power explosives. 

Every cotton dealer, broker or 
spinner should realize that he has 
a joint community of interest with 
the cotton planter and cotton pro- 
ducer. If possible, they should in- 
telligently work together in an ef- 
fort to produce all of the cotton and 
cotton products needed by the world, 
and unite in a desire to see that each 
receives fair return for capital and 
labor. 

With a total crop failure it would 
work untold misery upon the many 
millions employed in the varied by- 
products from that article, and mil- 
lions of dollars of machinery would 
be thrown into the scrap heap. 

One of the fundamental objects of 
a great gathering like this should be 
to bring together and with 
much better understanding the pro- 
ducer and the manufacturer. Every 


closer 


one handling cotton should realize 
that the first great burden falls upon 
the shoulder of the producer, as he 
is the man who takes all the risk in 
raising and marketing a crop, and 
from the time the seed is planted 
until the ginned product is put in 
the warehouses, no article of com- 
merce has more enemies or is sub- 
ject to greater — vicissitudes from 
weather or insect damage. In the 
earlier stages of its planting the cot- 
fon is often affected by the cut- 
worm which eats.the soft, tender 
root just below the surface of the 
ground, and of course causes quick 
decay and loss of the plant. A little 
later on, when the plant shows six 
or seven leaves, careful examination 
of it will find many fields infested 
with the boll weevil, and at this 
early period, the weevil is found al- 
most exclusively in the little bud 
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located in the top of the plant. The 
weevil, like the house-fly, multiplies 
very rapidly and soon runs into the 
millions, and their presence im large 
quantities can always be noticed by 
the fact that in August and Septem- 
ber when fields should be a mass of 
blooms, often you cannot find a sin- 
gle square which has not been punc- 
tured, and falls off without ever ma- 
turing. Thanks to the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, experi- 
ments have been conducted which 
seem to indicate that arsenic of lead 
properly applied will go a long way 
to killing off the early weevils and 
in this manner materially reduce 
the damage which these pests ac- 
complish. 

Another enemy of the cotton plant 
is the army worm. These are pro- 
duced by the cotton moth and ap- 

Continued on page 40.) 


Alta Vista Mill 

Elba Oil referred. 

Rex Mill Preferred 
Highland Park Preferred 
Monarch Mill Preferred 
Chiquola Preferred 


70 W. Irving Young Co. Pfd. 
50 Spindale Mill 

50 Marion Manufacturing Coe. 
100 Clinchfield 

50 Dixie Fire Ins. Co. 

50 North Carolina R. R. 

50 Watts common 

100 Watts Second Preferred 
100 Grey Manufacturing Co. 
50 Lowell Mill Preferred. 

250 Anderson Motor Co. Common 


Local Telephone 238 


Stocks and Bonds 


Subject Sale, we Offer: 


Also a 10,000 Spindle 


KF. C. ABBOTT & CO. 


Investments 


22 Years Experience in this Field 


50 Lock Mill 

30 Atherton 

126 Dunean 

20 Acme 

20 Sterling 

50 Crescent 

50 Parkdale 

30 Ranlo 

50 Rowan Mill 

10 Liberty 

10 Morris Plan-——Gastonia 
10 Marsh Mill 

40 Victor-Monaghan 

30 Spinning 

110 Chadwick-Hoskins 

50 Peerless Preferred 
250 Anderson Motor Preferred 


Mill for Sale. 


Long Distance 9957 


it radiates in all directions. 


Realizing the 
Regent 


needed and reducing the glare. 


Through 
been found that 23% 


the lighting has been improved. 


treating fully on this subject. 


SERVICE LAMPS 


Type C Mazda lamps are the most convenient and economical 
means of providing light, but while an installation of bare Mazda 
lamps will produce a good volume of light, much of it is wasted as 


importance of good 
Works have designed special reflectors which transform 
light from the bare lamps into illumination, directing it where most 


investigafions of State commissions, 
of industrial accidents are due to poor light- 
ing. also that production has increased 10% and upwards where 


‘This is a subject of vital interest te every cotton mill or indus- 
trial plant, and we shall, on request, be glad to mail you a bulletin 


Not only Service to Lamps, but also Service to Industry. 


Perry Mann Electric Co. 


JOBBERS 
Columbia, South Carolina 


illumination, the Ivanhoe- 


it has actually 


Charlotte Manufacturing Company 


INCORPORATED 1911 


MANUFACTURERS 


210 South College St. 


CARD CLOTHING AND REEDS 


We invite you to visit our shop, the only place in 
the South where Card Clothing is Manufactured 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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National Aniline & Chemical Company 


One Branch of a Giant 


Industry 


EXTILES comprise fabric and color. 
The fabric is right when the color is 
right. They stand or fall together. This is 
why the dyestuff producer must consider his 
work as a factor in a larger industry. 


The textile industry is a great industry. Its 
annual output is valued at more than one bil- 
lion dollars. But it is singularly dependent 
upon the dyestuff producer. Fabric with- 
out color is unthinkable. 


The National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., 
recognizes this relation to the textile consumer. It is 
here to serve the textile industry. It is dependent upon 
that industry for encouragement and for existence. [If it 
does not serve that industry adequately it will have no 
reason for existence. 


The production of dyestuffs is a share in the work of a 
giant industry. 


Incorporated 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Southern Office and Warehouse 
236 West First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Roving Cans, Mill Cars, 
Boxes, Baskets, Etc. 


No. 2 Steel Clad Car 


Write for Catalogue 


foc 
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Fibre Carriers and Containers 


No. 3 Mill Car 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheriod Sales Division, 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


Built For 
SERVICE 
In All Mills 


September Cotton Statistics. 

Washington, Oct. 14—A report is- 
sued by the Bureau of Census shows 
that there were consumed in Sep- 
tember, exclusive of linters, 491,313 
running bales of cotton, compared 
with 489,962 bales in September, 
1918. 

The exports of cotton in Septem- 
ber were placed at 236,694 running 
bales, contrasted with 366,375 bales 
in September, 1918. The imports of 
foreign cotton in September aggre- 
gated 54,176, equivalent 500-lb. bales, 
against 2,313 bales in September, 
1918. The number of cotton spin- 
dies active in September was 34,- 
216,662, compared with 33,488,181 ‘in 
September, 1918. 

Cotton on hand September 30 in 
consuming establishments was 1,- 
074,452 bales of lint and 250,882 of 
linters, compared with 1,185,781 of 
lint and 160,423 of linters a year ago, 
and in public storage and at com- 
presses 2,492,220 bales of lint and 
236,773 of linters, compared with 2,- 
891,228 of lint and 113,496 of linters 
a year ago. 


Large Addition Planned for the 
Proximity Mills. 

The Proximity Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C. are arranging to add 1,000 
looms to the equipment for weay- 
ing denims. 

The large addition will be made to 
the already very large White Oak 
plant, which is the largest denim 
mill in the world. 

This addition at.a time when ma- 
chinery is very costly has been 
foreed by the constantly increasing 
business of regular customers of 
the mills. It is probable that it will 
be well along toward next fall be- 
fore the addition can be completed, 
but work will begin at once. 


Foreign Women in New Orleans. 
“Is it always like this in Octo- 
ber?” Mrs. George Higinbottom of 
Manchester, England, wanted to 
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know. From her broad white hat to 
her white canvas shoes (short. 
vamped) she was prepared for warm 
weather, but it was a little more so 
than she had been led to expect. “Tt 
is nearly November now, isn't it? 
But I believe your warm weather is 
worth some of the things that go 
with it. What blue skies you have. 
to be sure! And what trees! Yes. 
terday I had tea at your Country 
Club with Mrs. Paul Saunders. She 
showed me a tree back of the eluh- 
house on the lawn. I don't believe 
I ever have seen such a fine one.” 

Mrs. H. Gibson of Sale, England. 
was amazed at the flowers still in 
bloom. “Autumn is well under way 
with us now,” she said. “I am con- 
fused when I try to convince myself 
here that it isn’t springtime.” 

Mrs. E. SS. Seamans of England. 
just from a tour of Canal street 
shops, was singing the praises of 
American blouses. They were dif- 
ferent, she said, from anything she 
had ever seen on the other side, and 
she was laying in a supply for her- 
self and her young daughter at 
home.’ She had made the trip from 
England by way of Boston and was 
at her wits’ end to find a strike on 
there also, this time of the police, 
with miltary government in force. 

“T have had enough of strikes,” 
she declared. 

Ice cream soda was the New Or- 
leans product that most interested 
Mrs. J. Compton. “T have heard of 
it all my life.” she said. ~“As soon 
as we arrived I tried some of it. It 
is quite good, but I do not think it 
would ever become popular in Eng- 
land. One never drinks cold things 
there—even ice water is never used 
except by Americans, who have to 
ask for it. I find it so warm here 
that IT am always thirsty, but your 
cold drinks do not quench my 
thirst.” 


Fame never dies—and some of the 
other fellows will not be forgotten. 
There's Guiteau, Czolgos and Bill 
Hohenzollern. 
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Woodward, Baldwin Company 


48 and 45 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturing Well Known Brands of 
SHEETINGS 


SHIRTINGS 
DRILLS 


DUCKS 
For Home and Export 


ALL WEIGHTS AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF PRINT CLOTHS 
AND FINE CLOTHS IN PLAIN AND FANCY WEAVES 


OUTING FLANNEL AND ROMPER CLOTH 
TOWELS, AND DIAPER CLOTHS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago 
St. Joseph 


Shanghai, China 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company 


58-60 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


World Wide Distributor of Cotton Fabrics 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Fabrics For Home and Export 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Baltimore Greensboro 
FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 
Buenos Aires) Argentine Curacao, D. W. I. Caracas, Venezuela 
Santiago, Chile Mexico City, Mexico Guatemala City, Guatemala 
San Juan, Porto Rico Havana, Cuba Barranquilla’ Colombia 


+ > 


THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE SOUTH 


Textile Machinery 


Manufactured, Overhauled 
Repaired 


We Manufacture 
Steel Rolls, Flyer Press- 
ers, Card Room 
Spindles, etc. 
We Repair 
Steel Rolls, Spindles 
and Flyers of all kinds 
Picker Lap Pins 


Etc. 


We furnish men to 


Overhaul and Rearrange 


Card Room Frames, Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, Ete. 


We sell Twisters, Double and Single 
Spinning Rings of best makes. We align 
and level Shafting with a Kinkead Appara- 
tus. We do Electric and Acetylene Weld- 
ing. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE 
and FLYER CO., Ine. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Sec. 


Did You Receive a 
COMPLIMENTARY COPY ? 


If not, and you're an agent, superintendent or overseer of a 
cotton mill, we'll send you a complimentary copy of this dollar 
Hand Book on Warp Sizing without cost or obligation. 


This 56-page book contains original articles and illustrations 
based upon practical tests and investigations conducted by a 
textile expert in prominent cotton mills—also valuable data and 
useful tables which make the possession of this Hand Book a 
mighty reference guide. 


Here are a few of the many subjects authoritatively covered: 
Importance of slashing and its relation to weaving results; In- 
fluence of temperature; Object of sizing; Breaking strength of 
sized yarns and of cloth: How to calculate counts of cotton and 
worsted yarn: Sizing materials; Cooking of size; Density table; 
Comparative temperature and pressure table; etc., etc. 


EMPERATURE ENGINEERS 
18-88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. NY. | 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
40 33rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Please send the undersigned without cost or obligation, a com- 
plimentary copy of your dolar Hand Book on Warp Sizing. We 


ee eee 
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DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL 
VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


(Clarence Whitman & Son 


(INCORPORATED) 


MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


43 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 
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of those who attended the meetings wonde 


Published Thursday by 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
S. Church St. Charlotte, N. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION , 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, ite manufacture and distribution, 
are requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 
publishers. items to new mills, ete. are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 
Advertising rates furnished upon application. 


Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders pay- 
able to Ciark Publishing Company, Chariotte, N. C. 
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Government Joins in Child Labor to fifteen minutes and many of:them 
Case. went beyond thirty. 

One young man read a paper on 
“Textile Research” and when he had 
read for twenty minutes the chair- 
man stood up as a hint and began 
fanning, but the young man read on. 
Every few minutes he would cut his 
eye al the chairman standing and 
fanning but he read on for thirty- 
five mimutes and yet he could have 
said in five minutes all that he really 
had to say. 

There were a few bright spots in 
the program, such as the short but 
able address of E. Kent Swift of the 
Whitin Machine Works, but the 
greatest applause accorded any one 
man was given to W. Irving Bullard 
of Danielson, Conn. when he an- 

The World Cotton Conference at nounced that on account of the heat 
New Orleans is over and the fact he would print his address in the 
that it is past causes us no feeling record instead of delivering it. 
of sadness. At the second session J. 8. Wanna- 

If they ever have another we hope Maker, a South Carolina banker and 
that. they will not trouble to send us Cotton farmer, told a dark tale of 
an invitation. the life of the cotton farmers and 

We can not say that it was a declared that there was a loss in 
“frost” for the four days we spent raising cotton at present prices. We 
in New Orleans were the hottest and want to see a fair price for cotton, 
most uncomfortable that we ever but in view of the picture painted 
spent in our lives, and 90 per cent by Wannamaker we could but 
r why he bought and operat- 
wore bored expressions from the ed 80 many cotton farms, 
time they took their seats until they After Wannamaker’s address the 
left. colton growers’ section of the con- 

The farmers did not appear to give ference seemed to feel that a resolu- 
a rap about the problems of the cot- tion in favor of higher cotton should 
ton buyer, the cotton spinner or the De passed and that the conference 
banker and the English spinner did could then very well adjourn; in 
nol appear to be very greatly inter. fact they started a row because they 
esti d in the troubles of the farmers, were not allowed to pass such a res- 

The addresses were, as a rule, olution. 
good, but most of the speakers At the last session of the confer- 
seemed to have overlooked the fact ence the entire English section arose 
that the rules limited all addresses and walked out because something 


The Solicitor General of the Unit- 
ed States has asked that the Gov- 
ernment be allowed to participate in 
the Federal Child Labor Law case 
and make an argument which means 
thal the case will be heard on De- 
cember 8th, solely upon its constitu- 
tionality. 

In the lower courts the Govern- 
ment refused to become a party pre- 
ferring to fight the suit upon techni- 
calities and we are therefore glad 
that a change of heart has come and 
that they will meet the issue 
squarely. 


The World Cotton Conference. 


was done that did not please them. 

There is a lot of good material in 
the addresses delivered at the 
World Cotton Conference but as far 
as we can see nothing of impor- 
lance was accomplished. Next time 
they have one we will not be among 
those present. 


The Charlotte Recall. ‘Election. 


The Charlotte recall election, 
which resulted in an overwhelming 
endorsement of the city officials, 
was Of direct interest to the textile 
interests of the South because of 
the principles upon which it was 
based, 

When the strike was on in North 
Charlotte the rough element com- 
pletely terrorized that portion of the 
city and because of the failure of 
the county officials to enforce order 
or adequately punish anyone the 
strikers gradually conceived the idea 
that they were immune from pun- 
ishment and could commit acts of 
violence with impunity. 

When the street car strike was on 
in Charlotte, the motormen and con- 
duetors refrained from all violence 
but the rough element of the cotton 
mill operatives took if upon them- 
selves to conduct a campaign of vio0- 
lence and disorder. 

They finally organized and came 
across Charlotte to the car barns for 
the definite and declared purpose of 
“getting” the strike breakers. 

A mob surged around the car 
barns from 7 p. m. until just after 
midnight when a section of the mob 
took a vote and overwhelmingly 
voted to “get” Chief of Police. Orr 
and Policeman Merritt. 

They immediately made a drive 
against the policemen who were 
guarding the car barns and one of 
them fired at Chief Orr with the re- 
sult that firing became general and 
when it cleared away three of the 
mob were dead, two fatally injured 
and fifteen more or less seriously in- 
jured, 

A mob at Knoxville, Tenn., broke 
down the jail doors and killed sey- 
eral who resisted them during the 
attack. 

A Charlotte mob attempted to 
break into car barns and lynch a few 
strike breakers but because the 


Charlotte police stood firm the mem- 


bers of the mob paid the penalty. 

The mob in Knoxville was no iess 
guilty than the Charlotte mob for 
the object of both was to commit 
murder. 

The car barn affair was ‘a rude 
awakening for the rough element of 
the mill operatives of North Char- 
lotte, who had come to believe that 
the possession of a union card was a 
license to commit crime without 
fear of punishment. They ran 
against the law and instead of kill- 
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ing strike breakers as they intended 
they saw their own men go down. 

For awhile things were quiet but 
soon a few of the lower class of pol- 
ificians saw a chance to use the la- 
bor vote for their own advancement 
and convinced them that they could 
recall the present officials of Char- 
lotte, put in their own commission- 
ers, fire the present policemen and 
be free to commit disorders of every 
kind. 

The politicians saw a chance for 
fat jobs and possible side profits and 
the lower class of union men saw a 
possibility of .the lawless freedom 
in the city of Charlotte that they en- 
joyed in North Charlotte during the 
lextile strike. There are many good 
people in North Charlotte, but there 
is also the rough element to which 
we referred, 

There are many good men in the 
labor unions of Charlotte, but there 
are also many who have imbibed the 
teachings of false leaders until they 
look upon a union card.as a permit 
to become lawless. 

A recall election for the city com- 
mission of Charlotte was held on 
Tuesday of this week but the eiti- 
zens of Charlotte refused to put oul 
of office the men under whose direc- 
tion the police of Charlotte refused 
lo permit a mob to lynch men who 
had accepted legitimate employment 
as street car conductors and motor- 
men while the regular men were 
striking. 

The people of Charlotte have said 
by their ballots that a union man 
shall have no more rights or privi- 
leges for lawlessness than the bank- 
er and merchant. 

The voice of Charlotte will find 
echo over the nation. 


With the Foreign Delegates. 


During a dete egiven at Greenville, 
Ss. GC. in honor of the foreign dele- 
gation an English member rushed 
up to a Greenville man with the 
statement, “I say, old fellow, can you 
direct me to a loose woman.” It 
was later discovered that he wanted 
Lo find a lady who was not engaged 
for that dance and would dance with 
him. 

Sipping a glass of loganberry juice 
in which the Charlotte entertain- 
ment committee had camouflaged a 


certain amount of corn juice an 
Englishman remarked, “My word, 
but this is a mild drink.” A short 


time later his dignity was gone and 
he was lustily singing baritone. 

These .are just samples of the 
many stories told of the visit of the 
foreign spinners. 

The delegates impressed us as 
rather inclined to be snobbish and 
belittle everything American, but 


maybe if we had understood them 
better we would have obtained a 
better view. 
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Efficient Power Transmission 
INK-BELT Silent Chain Drives are the 


efficient means of transmitting power in 
Textile Mills. 


They positively eliminate all 
wer is applied positively, but the flexibility of 
ink-Belt Silent Chain absorbs all shocks. The 

number of broken threads are reduced. This not 
only betters the product but adds to the life of the 
driven machine. The drive is smooth and steady. 


Write for our Data Book No. 125 and Book No. 258, “The 
Ideal Drive for Textile Machinery”. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Boston 49 Federal Street 
Charlotte, N. C., “2.8. S. Cothran, Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 390 


We Also Make 


Elevators and Convevors 
_} Link-Belt and Sprockets 
Truck and TractorChains 
JElectric Hoists 
[) Portable Loaders 
Coal and Ashes Systems 
[JCoal Pockets 
()Complete Sand and 
Gravel Plants 


Write for Catalogs 
Place X in Square 
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Starting Switch for Squirrel Cage Motors 
from one-half to 


10 Horsepower 


Now that this switch 
is available at a moderate 
cost, you will not need to worry along 
with the drawbacks of the old knife switch 


What the Type 815 Does 


—Protects the motor against overloads. 
—Protects both man and equipment against accidental starting of 


motor should power unexpectedly return. 


—Lowers the fire risk. 
—Helps to lower maintenance costs. 


QUICK MAKE AND BREAK—When once started in either opening or closing direction, action of ‘con- 


tacts is automatic and instantaneous, and cannot be stopped or retarded. 


ROLLING CONTACTS—Arcing is confined to the tips of contacts. The rolling action of contacts pre- 
vents roughing or pitting of the contact seats. A strong spring holds contacts firmly in closed position. 
CURRENT-CARRYING PARTS ENCLOSED—This precautionary measure safeguards the employe 
CONDUIT OR OPEN WIRING—Knockout holes at top and back. 

ACCIDENTAL STARTING OF MOTOR PREVENTED—Hand reset protects workman 
and equipment against accidental starting of the motor. 


RID OF THE OIL NUISANCE— Switch fitted with asbestos-lined tank and asbestos bar- 


riers so that oil need be used only when presence of explosive gases makes it necessary 


Ask For Descriptive Leaflet No. 1441-A 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Ww 


Westingh 
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THOMAS 


Making Grate The Work 


It has long been recognized that the use of the hoe, rake 
and slash bar furnished at best a crude method of regu- 
lating the fire. | 

Thomas Grate Bars accomplish the results that these 
are supposed to accomplish. They have banished these 
primitive tools with their enormous waste of fuel and 
power-house labor. 

Thomas Wiggling-Shaking-Dumping Grates are scien- 
tifically designed to remove the burned material no 
matter what condition it may be in simply by the pulling 
of a hand lever. | 

Thomas Grates save their cost on an average of every 
two to four months in reduced fuel consumption. We 
invite your further investigation. 


Send the following information for an estimate on your plant 


No. of Boilers used__._._._............ Distance between front plate and bridge 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 


SIDE VIEW 


Bottom and End View of Bar 
Showing Structure 


— 


— 
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Flexible as a Belt 


Standard Drive to Spinning Frame. Chain '4’’ Pitch, 240’ Wide, 8%’ Centers 
It Does not Heat and Requires No Bath of Oil 


Typical Line Shaft Drive, Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill 


| erry 


Standard Drive to Spinning Frame. Close Setting of Frames Drive from Motor to Full Fashion Hosiery Machines 


4 
if 
THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 
Tt 
Head End Spinning Frame Drive 4 a . 
> Dp 
|| - 50 H. P. Overhead Line Shaf 
| | t Drive in Weave Shed 
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Positive as Gears 


Individual Motor Drive to Knitting Machine 
Underhung Motor Spinning Frame Drive 
Motor and Line Shaft Beneath Floor. Drive 
Drawn-Steel Chain Case to Twisters 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


J. E. Sirrine, Mill Engineer and Architect, as the result of his own research, covering "many years, declares: 

In no case have we ever known a mill that failed to get increased production, where individual drives were installed. 
In applying individual motors to looms, we find we are not only getting a higher production, but a better cloth, due to 
the fact that the speed is constant, and the .cloth loses that wavy appearance, due to unequal beat-up of the filling 
threads. Altogether, we are thoroughly convinced that one of the ways of increasing production is securing uniform 
speed, either with silent chains, direct connected motors, or by gears. I think we get better results with silent chains 


han with any other form of drive. From Address, July Sth, 1919. Cotton Manufacturers of North Carolina. 


If you have a special drive—a drive that is not giving production—tell us about it. We feel we 
can help you. 


Write for free booklet 


Morse Chain Company Ithaca, N. Y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address nearest office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
BOSTON, Muss. ............. Milk Street ATLANTA, Ga....Ear! F. Scott, M. 702 Candler Bide. RAIN 
Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. CANADA...... Jones & Gilassco, Regd. 
DETROIT, Mich....... 1003 Woodward Ave. Bank of Hamilton Bidg 
GREENSBORO, N. C. Se $05 Ashboro St KANSAS CITY,™Mo..Morse Engineering Co., Finance Bide. 
NEW YORK CITY....50 Church St.. Hudson Term. Bide MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
Westinghouse Bidg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third St., 8. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif................Monadnock Bide. ST. LOUIS, Mo........ ..Morse Eng. Co., Chemical Bidg. 


“MORSE” is the Guarantee always behind our service Products and results. 
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FIRTH 


Dustless Card Stripping System 


Vacuum Connection 


To Housed Stripping Brush 


Separates Dust From Strips. Improves Quality of Card Strips. 


Improves Quality of Carding. Endorsed by Practical Carders. 


Improves general working conditions. Cleans machinery by vacuum. 


Broomless Floor Sweepers 


Sweep Mill Floors by Vacuum 
Adapted to allclasses from coarse work tothe finest 
Sweep under and around machinery by Vacuum 
No Brooms Required 


Firth 


200 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Milton G. Smith, Greenville, S. C., Southern Representative 
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On Looms 


use Slo-Flo No. 25 


On Knitting Machines 
use Slo-Flo No. 30 


For Comb Boxes or Cards 
use Slo-Flo No. 26 


COM 
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The Scientific Lubricant for Textile Machinery 


Brings The Friction Load 


THERE is no guess-work about. it. Slo- 

Flo does reduce the friction load. No 
matter what type of drive you have—elec- 
trical or central drive—the thousands of lit- 
tle friction-drags that act as checks on pro- 
duction disappear as if by magic when Slo- 
Flo supplants obsolete, inefficient lubricants. 


Slo-Flo has another advantage—its adhe- 
sive qualities prevent spattering and climb- 
ing. This means an end to the stained goods 
loss for all time. 


A Liberal Sample of Slo-Flo Will Gladly be Sent to You 
Gratis. Write our Nearest Distributor or Write us Direct. 


COM PANY 


NEW YORKA 


Quality Lubricants Since 1853 
Chicago Philadelphia Hartford Providence 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for 


down 


Down 


DOWN! 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 


tam 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


MAKERS OF 


The Merrow High 
Speed Overseaming, 
Overedging & Shell 
Stitch Machines. 


/@ 


. 


For SEAMING ALL KINDS OF 
HEMMING and KNITTED and 
EDGING WOVEN FABRICS 


MERROWISE 


FOR EFFICIENCY 


—IT MEANS— 
Maximum Production 


Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


The Merrow Machine Company 


20jLaurel Street, HARTFORD, Conn. 
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6. Poole has resigned the spin- 
ning room at Haw River. N. C. 


(has. Kinney has been appointed 
spinner at the Lawrenceville (Ga. 
Yarn Mills. 


y R. Plunkett has resigned as 
superintendent of Bibb Mill No. 4, 
Macon, Ga. 


S Y. Mills, formerly loom fixer at 
Ninéty-six, is now loom fixer at Cal- 
lioun Falls. 


A. A. Ware has resigned as spin- 
ning overseer at the Eastman, Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


» M. Quick 
overseer carding al 
Rast Point, Ga. 


KE. T. Comer has resigned as pres- 
ident of Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. 


has been appointed 
Couch Mills, 


O. Clarke, from Ninety-Sex, 8: 
(.. is now second in weaving at Cal- 
houn Falls, S. . 


resigned. as 
the Gate City 


Lewis Collins thas 
spinning overseer al 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


D. E. MeGlann has been appoint- 
ed spinning overseer at the Gate 
City Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Luther Calhoun has. been appont- 
ed spinning overseer al Couch Mills 
Company, Kast Point, Ga. 


J. P. Florence has resigned as 
overseer cerding and spinning al 
Couch Mills, East Point... Ga. 


CG. V. Tallent has been appointed 
spinning overseer at the Pelham 
Gia.) Manufacturing Company. 


J. CG. Gambrell has resigned as as- 
sistant general manager of Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 


Joe Parker from Conestee, 8S. C. is 
now night overseer of carding al 
Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8S. C. 


k. J. Wentz has been promoted to 
overseer of No. 3 weaving at Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Schoolfield, Va. 


J. J. MeCrary from the Columbus 
Manufacturing Company is superin- 
tendent of the Myers Mill,.Gastonia, 
N.C, 


Kk. E. Smith has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning and winding at 
“ee Mill No. 4, Winston-Salem, 


WwW. J. Hamilton, from the Eliza- 
beth Mill. Charlotte, has become 
‘ard grinder at Eureka Mill, Ches- 
ler, 8. C. 


E. T. Barnes, of Buffalo, S. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning at the Wateree Mills, Cam- 
den, §. C. 


H. N. Dyer has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Martins- 
ville (Va.) Cotton Mills ,to succeed 
the late R. L. Walker, who was kill- 
ed ‘tan accident in the mill yard 
On September 18, as recently noted. 


P. 
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T. A. Bennett has been appointed 
second hand in spinning at the 
King Manufacturing Com- 
pany Augusta, Ga. 


J. M. Clark has just returned from 
Tucapau to his former position as 
overseer of the cloth room in the 
Clinton (S. €C.) Cetton Mills. 


W. D. Anderson has been promot- 
ed from sales manager and =~vice 
president to president of Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 


J. H. Turner from Norris Cotton 
Mills, Cateechee, S. C. has accepted 
position as superintendent of Cow- 


pens (S. €.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
S. L. Crolley has been promoted 


from second hand in spooling, warp- 
ing and slashing to overseer of warp 


spinning aft Lancaster (S. ©.) Cot- 
fon Mill. 
W. C.. Bradley, president of the 


Colum- 
elected director 


bank 


Eagle and Phoenix Mills at 
bus, Ga. has been 
of the Citizens and Southern 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


¢. G. Brigman, who has been over- 
seer of spinning at Wateree Mills, 
Camden, S. C. is now general over- 
seer of spinning at Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 


G. B. Huss has been promoted 
from overseer of carding and spin- 
ning to superintendent of Anderson 
Mills, Inc... formerly Rhodes Manu- 
facturing Company of Lincolnton, 
N. G. 


Lester Ferguson has resigned his 
position as overseer of spinning for 
Kimesville Mfg. Co. Mt. Pleasant, N. 
C.. to become second hand of spin- 
ning at Albemarle for Efird Mills No. 
3. 


Ir. J. Minhinnette, who was for 
47 years connected with the Ros- 
well (Ga.) Manufacturing Company 


and was ils president at the time of 
his retirement several years ago, 
died recently at the age of 83. 


Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Ect. 


Statement of ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, required -by 
the act of Congress of August 24, 
1912 of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, published weekly at Charlotte, 
N. C., for Oetober 1, 1919. eh 

Publisher, Clark Publishing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 

Editor, managing editor, business 


manager, David Clark, Charlotte, 
G. 

Owner, David Clark, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Bondholders, none. 

(Signed) DAVID CLARK, 


Owner. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this October 10, 1949. 


W. KENDRICK, N., P. 


The explanation of every modern 
miracie is that it didn't happen. 


Employers Liability 
Insurance 


Exciusively for— 


Cotton Yarn and Hosiery 
Mills of the Southern States 


Millers Indemnity 
Underwriters 


Bailey & Collins, Managers 


On a mutual plan not subject under any circumstances 
to the contingent liability of assessment. Your maxi- 
mum cost is absolutely fixed. 


Safety, Service then Savings 


If your present liability insurance policy is not 
entirely satisfactory, write our 


Greenville, S. C. 
OFFICE 


The Bradford 
6/7 At. 
or to their homme 


WO Sinannat, Chio 
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Meridian, Miss—Alden Knitting 


Milis will spend $20,000 for improve- 
ments, 


Salisbury, N. C.—The Vance UCot- 
fon Mills has filed an amendment to 
iis charter increasing the capital 
stock from 8&165.000 to $400,000, 


Grover, N. G.—C. F. Harry is build- 
ing a weave mill here and will man- 
ufacture damask. He is sole owner, 
his investment being about $75,000. 


Scotland Neck, N C.—The Roanoke 
Hosiery Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,- 
ooo authorized and $80,000 subserib- 
mi by A. VcDowell, W. H. McDowell 
aml H. T. Clark. 


Petersburg, Va—The Petersbure 
Silk Hosiery Corporation has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
e00.000. The officers of the com- 
pany are W. C. Faulkner, president, 
and Thomas B. Gay, secretary. 


Mount Holly, N. €C—The Globe 
Yarn Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $400,000 au- 
thorized and $150,000 paid in, the in- 
eorporators being J. W. Holland, Mt. 
Holly: R. F. Craif, Stanley; 5. M. 
Robinson and John C. Rankin, Low- 
ell. 

Ware Shoals, S. C—Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company have re- 
tained EB. S. Draper, landscape ar- 
chitect and city planner, Charlotte, 
N. C.. and New York city, to prepare 
plans for beautification of their vil- 
lage and development of civic cen- 
Ler, 


Easley, S. C.—The Easley Cotton 
Mills are to build a large community 
laundry to serve four mills in that 
section. The building is to be 55x124 
Standard mill and concrete con- 
struction, and equipment to be elec- 
trieally driven. The building is be- 
ing designed and arranged by J. E. 
Sirrine, Greenville, 8. C. 

Whitmire, .S. . C.—Glenn-Lowry 
Manufacturing Company have re- 
tained E. S. Draper, landscape ar- 
echitect and city planner, Charlotte, 
N. C.. and New York city, to make a 
village survey and prepare complete 
plans for village improvements, to 
include street improvements, parks 
and village beautification. 


Clinton, 8S. C.—The Clinton Cotton 
Mills are having designed by J. E. 
Sirrine, Greenville, SC, a new 
warehouse and opener room, size 
1(xi32 feet, of reinforced concrete 
construction to take care of their 
growth. The building will be equip- 
ped with full fire protection appara- 
tus and the machinery is to be elec- 
trieally driven. 

Rock Hill, S. C—The Manchester 
Mills are planning the extension and 


reorganization of their plant. The 
new building to be standard mill 
construction, approximate size~ 260 


wide by 320 long, sawtooth skylight 


type and a dye house of 100x180. 
Individual electrical drive. Full fire 
protection equipment. J. E. Sirrine, 
Greenville, S. C.. the engineer. 


Rock Hill, S. C—Wymojo Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., have retained 
E. S. Draper, landscape architect 
and city. planner, Charlotte, N. C., 
and New York city, to  re-locate 
their mill village, including the tak- 
ing up of the improvement of 
streets, planting of trees, develop- 
ment of community park, and beau- 
tification of the entire village. 


Fort Mill, 8S. C—The Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company plan ex- 
tensions to their present mill of 


slasher room 60x120 feet, dye house 
80xti4 feel, opener room and waste 
huilding 330x114 feet, two-story. 
Standard mill construction. Indivi- 
dual electrical drive will be employ- 
wl. J. BE. Sirrine, Greenville, 8. C., 
has been engaged to do the engineer- 
ing work. 

Bowling Green, S. C.—The Bowl- 
Green Cotton Mills have filed = an 
amendment to their charter increas- 
ing the capital stock to $80,000. §. 
A. Sifford, of Clover, was elected 
president, succeeded R. C. Patrick, 
resigned, W. G. Reynolds is secre- 
lary and treasurer. The capacity of 
the plant is being increased by the 
addition of 1,500 twister spindles, 
spoolers, warpers and reels. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Spartan- 
burg County Mills have organized a 
new 12,000 spindle mill for the man- 
ufacture of yarn. They will use 
Camp Wadsworth buildings especi- 
ally adapted to this work. To in- 
stall tar concrete floors. Fire pro- 
tection equipment, and boiler house 
addition, size 30x40. J. KE. Sirrine, 
Greenville, S. C. is the engineer. 
They will use individual electrically 
driven machinery. 


Franklinton, N. C.—Franklinton is 
to have a new mill, the Franklinton 
Hosiery Mills. A number of the 
business men of the place are inter- 
ested in the new venture. J. F. 
Mitchener is the president of the 
new organization, J. R. Mitchner, Jr., 
is the vice president; J. O. Purnell, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. A. 
Ruth, of Marion, will be = superim- 
tendent. The new enterprise will be 
meorporated for about $75,000, and 
will be increased as the demands 
require, 
Miss Davis Represents South Caro- 

lina. 


Miss Dula Davis of the Dragiton 


Mills at Spartanburg was rep®5en- 
tative from South Carolina to the 


National Y. W. C, A. conference held 
alt Washington this week. Miss Davis 
is a weaver al Drayton Mill and an 
enthusiastic Y. W. C, A. worker. 
The Spartanburg Y. W. C. A. can 
feel proud of the fact that Miss Dula 


CHARLOTTE 


AND CITY 


KE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


PLANNER 


with our goods. 


OURTEROUS, careful attention to your every desire; 
and accurate delivery of the goods you order; a guarantee on 
these goods after they are in service, and an interest that follows them 
throughout the years——this is what we call service, and what we give 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


prompt 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Davis, of the Drayton Mills, waa 
chosen by the National Board to 
represent South Carolina at this 


conference. 

The purpose of the conference js 
a discussion of “The Christian 
Solution of the Labor Situation and 
the: Opportunity Afforded Christian 
Women.” 

This is going to mean much to al! 
the industrial clubs of Spartanburg 
Y. W. C. A. and a great deal to Dray- 
ton Mill, 

Kdwin Howard Leaves Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company. 


The Hopedale Manufacturing Go. 
have sent out the following letter: 
“Milford, Mass. Oct. 1, 1919. 

“It is with mutual expression 
continued regard and esteem that 
Mr. Edwin Howard and ourselves 
sever our business connections. Mr. 
Howard has served us for years as 
our Southern agent, selling Nordray 
attachments on old looms and Ma- 
son looms equipped with our de- 
vices. Since entering the fleld with 
complete new looms of our own 
manufacture, we are brought into 
direct competition with the Mason 
Machine Works with whom Mr. 
Howard had previously been asso- 
ciated. and whom he will continue to 
represent. 

“Until further notice correspond- 
ence from Southern mills should be 
sent direct to us at Milford, Mass. 

“Mr. George Otis Draper will rep- 
resent us as general selling agent 
and a new Southern office will even- 
tually be established. 

“Hopedale Manufacturing Co.” 


of 


Thought Automatic Looms No Good. 


or 


rextrin Themes” published by 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company, 
and edited by George Otis Draper 
carried the following in its issue 
compiled during September: 

Some of us are going to. New Or- 
leans in October. It reminds me of 
a similar conference just twelve 
years ago when I was one of the few 
Americans in the party. The atti- 
tude of some of our visitors ‘was 
quite amusing. One went with a 
group to my brother's mill at Char- 
lotte but refused to get out of the 
hack to go in and look at the auto- 
matic looms as he said they would 
have had them in England were 
they any good. I quote from 4a 
speaker speeching: 


“Yet we remember the call of thal 
congressman, 

Lion convention-lord, Heflin of Ala- 
bam’, 

J. Thomas Heflin! 

Know what he said to us: 

‘Come again when the roses bloom, 

And the birds sing sweet and clear; 

When the air is filled with a mild 
perfume, 

And the bee sips honey near.” 


The poet added something about 
fifteen-cent cotton 
spirit, but never 
present prices. 


in a sarcastic 
thought to see 
Mr. Heflin is now 4 
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senator and we trust he will be 
‘here to welcome us again amongst 
‘he roses and perfumery. New Or- 
inans has sure attractions. A for- 
mer shop-mate of mine read in a 
ainday paper that they served roast 
duck al the free-lunch of a noted 
har within the'city limits. He trav- 
oled one’ thousand miles to partake 
of its hospitality. Well, we are to 
iravel more than a thousand miles 
and may not even find a bar. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Mills, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1 V. MeCombs...... Superintendent 
L. Boulware........3 3 Carder 
G. Freeman........: oO. 4 Carder 
No. 3 Spinner 
Master Mechanic 
Oakland Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, C. 
cs Superintendent 
Chas. E. Rikard........ Cloth Room 
W. Carlisle.....Master Mechanic 
Santee Mills, 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 
R. J. Brown...... General Manager. 
Master Mechanic 
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SANITARYS 


AYOR 


PURG 


Southern Agent 


E. S. PLAYER, Greenville, S. C. 


The late ex-President 
Roosevelts’ motto was 


Be Prepared! 


Anticipate your warm wea- 
ther requirementsand order 


Puro Coolers 
NOW 
DON’T DELAY. 


40 Feet Coil Pipe 


Cover with locking device and 
rubber washer, making an air tight 
Tank—equipped with Puro Sani- 
tary Drinking Fountain 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, New York City 


Fr, W. LAPRENTZ, C 


P. A., PRESIDENT 


Our Reports of Audit and our Certificates of Condition and operations, 
are known and have weight In the financial centers of the woria. 


ATLANTA 
1013 Fourth 


National 


BRANCH 
Bank Building 


ATLANTA, GA 


Cc. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., 


RESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 


Office Supplies 
and Equipment 


printing & 
Rubber Stamps 


The most complete stock of 


Office Supplies in the South 


Write for complete Catalogue 
just off the press 


~ Pound & Moore Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Fidelity Manufacturing Co., 


Charlotte, N. GC. 


Morton: ...... Superintendent 
WwW. B. Day Weaver 
J. M. Hopper......... Night Weaver 
T. H. Barton......Master Mechanic 


ROOFING FELT 


Lasts indefinitely 


—for the wide expanse of industrial 
roof that must be covered effect 


ively but at moderate cost—-With 
stands the extremes of weather 
Resists the elements. 


We have it or will make it to suit 


almost any specification, if your 
order warrants that 

AGASCO Roofing Pitch—Prolongs 
the life of your old roof——Made ac- 


cording to YOUR specification. 
AGASCO Paints: Number Nine- 


teen preserves exposed metal sur- 
faces against ravages, of the sea 
sons; contains no water, ammonia, 
or tar acids——-Number Fifteen, pen- 
etrative and germicidal, does . the 
same for wood surfaces—Number 
Three, Damp Proof, protects foun- 
dation walle: seals them against 
seepage—Roof Coating Number 
One for felt, rubber or composi 
tion roofing; increases resistance 
against elements. 

AGASCO Creosotes wood-preserv- 
ative: Number Seven, dark brown 
stain: Number Ten, crude; Number 
Eleven, clear, color to be added by 
you. 


Room 234. 18 Faiatre STREET. ATLANTA, Ga 


Made 


The 
have a reput 
wherever 


roving 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street 


THE 
*“NO-WASTE” 


ROVING CAN 


of Seamilese Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


“NO-WASTE” 


Seamless Roving cans 
ation for quality and smoothness 
cans are used. Practical 


an equipment of “NO- 


Somerville, Mass. 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Reminding A.C. and D.C. Apparatus 
WINGFIELD & HUNDLEY | 
Box 844 Richmond, Va. 


DAVID BROWN CO. 


WELD BOBBIN AND SPOOL COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


Bobbins, Spools,*: Shuttles 
For Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Knitting 
and Carpet Mills 


We make a specialty of 
Hand Threading and Woolen 
Shutties. Enameled Bobbins 
and all kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Grass or Tin 
Re-Inforcements. 


Write for quotations 


(ery 


_- 


room from outsiae) 


WILLIAM FIRTH, Presideat 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air into the 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


AMERICAN ,MOISTEN ING COMPANY 


OSTON, 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


ro be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
erent requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company's method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS of MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


EQUIPMENTS 


MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINGS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SOUTHERN 
AGASCO 
= 
- 
Se ATLANTA GAS LIGHT CO. 
— 
cessors to 
— 
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ont Be Satisfied 


Without Expert 


Sanitation works to build—wheth- 
A good worker 
never assumes a talk without being 


er in mill or home. 


prepared physically and mentally 
for the job ahead of him. If he 
didn’t he'd soon find himself lag- 


ging behind his fellows. He'd have 
to give way to the fellow who kept 


himself in fine trim, Isn't that les- 
eon well illustrated in the sanita- 
tion of a great manufacturing plant? 
Take the mills that are successful 
in maximum production, content- 
ment of employees—mills that are 


dome the world’s work—turning out 
goods al tempting profits. Are they 
on top without efficient sanitation? 
Are they? 


Sanitation that means clean, 
wholesome surroundings which 
creates an environment conducive to 


calling out the best in every man 
and woman—is not a matter of luck. 
If your sanitary system isnt in- 


stalled by the modern sanitary ex- 
pert, the plumber, you haven't be- 
gun a solid foundation for perma- 
nent and satisfactory sanitation. 
Your plant isn't equipped for main- 
taining the cleanliness, wholesome- 
ness and purity of working condi- 
tions or the health of your em- 
ployees. You are not getting at the 
goal you're aiming at—perfect san- 
itation, 


When you employ workmen you 
ask what he has done and what 
he can do. His answer determines 
his fitness for the work. You seek 
the best trained men—Just as you 
pick the best doctor, dentist or tail- 
or. The lesson of traming and ex- 
perience confronts you everywhere. 
Who wins. The man who knows 
and can-think. Just as the traimed 
soldier steps off at the word of com- 
mand, so the man who ts trained by 
experience is the man best fitted for 
your work, and by virtue of his 
training and experience is fitted to 
accomplish his task. It’s not a ques- 
tion of money—every time. It’s ex- 
perience and knowledge that makes 
the winner win. 


The plumbers experience and 
scientific methods of rendering a 
plant perfectly sanitary at a nom- 
inal cost has done much for manu- 
facturers great and small. He has 
given their employees clean hands, 
clean mills, more health, and pleas- 
ure al their work and consequently 
more profits and less concern to 
the employer. All this encourages 
greater self-respect, more pride in 
the home and mill, and a greater 
degree of loyalty to the institution 


of which they are a part. His 
knowledge of conditions that pre- 


vailed in manufacturing plants a 
few years ago has provided a sure 
and safe way for establishing a per- 
fect system of sanitation in any 
plant. We've got to acknowledge 
that conditions were bettered by the 
coming of the plumber. Otherwise 


there wouldn't be so many great 


manufacturing plants in the country 


that are so inviting to the good 
workman. But why stop at that. 
Why should you try and get along 
through these busy days of work 
and hustle without perfect sanita- 
tion installed by your local plumber. 


Now is the time to consult him. 
Now is the time to get more out of 
that machine, by augmenting the 
efficient hand of your employees—to 
get more from your investment. If 
you can't qualify in the matter of 
sanitation is it not because you have 


failed to avail yourself of the 
plumber'’s knowledge and experi- 
ence? Maybe you've imposed a 


handicap on yourself by failure to 
realize the important relation of 
sanitation to the continual success 
of your plant. 


The plumber has been privileged 
io help thousands of plants into 
healthier, cleaner, more harmonious 
surroundings. He can do the same 
for you provided you will clip a ht- 
tle time off that busy day and gtve 
him a while for a consultation with 
you. Hundreds of manufacturers 
put their faith in his ability to reno- 
vate things, as if were, with very 
salisfying results in every way. 
Your plant will be no better off a 
vear from now unless you take this 
important matter in hand now. Be- 
gin now and in a few months you 
will be better equipped from every 
standpoint te compete with those 
who are already forging ahead. In 
a few more months your plant will 
have reached that stage of efficiency 
which will confirm your wisdom in 
selecting the perfect sanitary sys- 
lem installed by the man who is fa- 
miliar with every phase of the art. 


Every day that you put off this 
matter has a positive dollar value. 
You know that counts when days 
are added to days. Why delay the 
promotion of your business? Why 
lel a good thing slip through your 
fingers? 


Will it not pay you to accommo- 
date your plant to modern sanitary 
facilities? Seek your answer in a 
consultation with your local 
plumber. | 

This is a time for the realization 
of production, health and prosper- 
ity—the day for positive action is 
here. “Patient waiting” is a thing 
of the past. 

So consult your local plumber to- 
day. 

SOUTHERN STATES SUPPLY CO 
Columbia, 8. C. 


THE CAHILL IRON WORKS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE LOWRY COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
Frost-Proof Closets 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hauling—The Uneonsidered Over- 
head in Textile Transportation. 


The man, or firm, operating motor 
trucks is doing it for one or all of 
these reasons: To do a _ certain 
amount of work, delivering, hauling 

cheaper than it can be done by 
other means; to do more work in the 
same time, thereby enlarging the 
scope of the business—to add to the 
prestige of the business and estab- 
lish good will by rendering efficient 
service, 

Whether the truck owner § suc- 
ceeds in his attempt depends upon 
the mechanical construction of the 
trucks he buys, their adaptability to 
the particular work he has to do and 
upon the treatment they receive at 
his hands—or the hands of his 
driver. These three points are vi- 
tally important, and should never be 
lost sight of, says J. H. Carson of 
the Anderson Motor Sales Co., Char- 
lotte, N. €., distributor of Service 
trucks, 

There are at this time 264 manu- 
facturers of motor trucks listed in 
the trade papers. Among them are 
those manufacturers who make good 
lrucks—as good as they know how 
lo make. And then there are those 
who build trucks to sell at a price, 
and those who have built a few 
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trucks around which to promote a 
stock selling game. 

You can find many good trucks 
and if you buy from specifications. 
from an actual comparison and 
check-up of real values, and are 
willing to buy a truck that you ean 
see is right—and pay the price—yoy 
will have no regrets so far as the 
mechanical qualities of your truck 
are concerned. 

The next question is to adapt the 
truck to your particular business. 

There are a few factories which 
produce incomplete lines—one, two 
or possibly three models—which 
they recommend for all purposes. 
Or perhaps you have your choice 
between immediate delivery on a 
model you cannot use to the best 
advantage, and a delay on the size 
you need. 

It’s usually better to wait. 

Analyze your delivery or hauling 
problem. If you are unable to do 
it you will find that the larger truck 
manufacturers have highly efficient 
corps of transportation engineers— 


men who do nothing but analyze 
hauling problems with a view to 
recommending that equipment 


which will be the most efficient and 
economical. The advice of these 
men is valuable to you, and can be 
had for the asking. 


EXPERT COTTON 


MILL PLUMBERS 


WALKER ELECTRIC AND PLUMBING CO. 


Specialists in Cotton Mill and Village Electric, Plumbing 
and Heating 
Atlanta, Rome and Columbus, Ga. 


PNEUMATIC WATER SYSTEMS 


M.L. GANTT 


COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Phone 516 


Belcher Heating and Plumbing Co., Inc. 


Special Cotton Mill Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
ATLANTA, GA. 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


STEPHENSON CO. 
Plumbers & Heaters 


ATLANTA, GA. 


JAS. DOAK 
SPECIAL COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 
ASK FOR ESTIMATES 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


E. L. STALLINGS COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Cotton Mill and Mill Village Plumbing and Heating. Estimates Sent on Applicatisa 


Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Water Closets, Sinks, Bollers, Pipe and Fittings 
Low Pressure Steam and Hot Water Heating Bollers and Radiators 
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Soluble 


n. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 


~TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Blue Bone Grease, 

SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. | 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Bleachers’ Blue. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


« 


SSS 
Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga.. Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta,Gsa 


But granted that the truck is built 
correctly and adapted to its work, 
and assuming that the service sta- 
tion assistance is what it should be, 
the bie factor remains. The treat- 
ment your truck receives, 

Probably the time will never come 
when any mechanical thing will be 
fool-proof or perfect, and like any 
other piece of machinery, if contin- 
yous service is obtained, certain 
eare must be given the truck, and 
certain things done regularly. 

Here enters the question of driv- 
ers. 

When you turn over an invest- 
ment of several thousands of dol- 
lars to your driver you are placing 
on his shoulders a real responsibil- 
ity. 

Many requirements are consider- 
ed vital by certain truck operators 
in selecting drivers, but we feel that 
the one big, outstanding qualifica- 
tion is that he should be able to use 
his head. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary that a graduate engimeer be 
employed. The truck of today is so 
constructed that any man of intelli- 
gence can-learn to run it, provided 
he uses his head. 

Get a man who is interested in his 
truck, who will use his gray matter, 
and pay him enough to keep him en- 
thusiastic. 

If your truck has been selected to 
fit your business it will not be nec- 
essary for your driver to overload, 
and you will find that by operating 
al the rated. capacity with governor 
sealed, you will, in the long run, be 
enabled to do your hauling for less 


than when you overload and speed. 

Don't be unreasonable in what you 
ask your truck to do, for it doesn't 
pay. If your two and one-half ton 
truck has the governor set for 15 
miles an hour, you aren't beating 
the game at all by loading to three 
and one-half or four tons, discon- 
necting the governor and driving 18 
or 20 miles an hour. 

You're holding a nickel so close 
to your eye that you can’t see the 
dollars beyond. 

On one of the recent truck tours 
one driver in particular was very 
careful about his truck. At every 
stop he went over it, screwing up a 
grease cup, seeing that the wires 
were securely connected to. the 
spark plugs, looking for any nuts 
that might have worked loose. 

His truck came through with a 
perfect. score! 

And this should be done to every 
one of your trucks, every day, be- 
fore the first trip is made. 

Everything should be tight, and 
all working parts assured of proper 
lubrication. Remember that it only 
takes a little time to make sure that 
great cups are full, and it doesn't 
pay to guess. 

It’s better to pay your driver for 
some time spent going over the 
truck than to apply it on repair bills. 

Of course, where several trucks 
are operated it is often advisable to 
hire an expert repair man, or in- 
spector, to go over each truck reg- 
ularly, see that it is oiled and greas- 
ed and kept properly adjusted. 

And don’t forget lubrication! 


FOR SALE 


12,000 Speeder Bobbins for 7’’ x 3 1-2’’ Frame 


HAL M. WALTON 
Morganton, N., C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


BRICK 
BUILD NOW, The Price Cannot Be Cheaper 
We have the most efficient brick plant in the South, 
with every fuel and labor saving device known to modern 
brick making. Get the advantage of this efficiency in 
quality and price by buying from us. 
Prompt shipment common building brick, any quan- 
tity, all hard, beautiful red. 


YADKIN BRICK YARDS 
New London, N. C. 


“‘Serving Southern Concerns”’ | 
1. COLLINS 
SALES ENGINEERS | 

347 GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


TRUCKS. 


Since our line includes several types of trucks you are certain to secure 
the one 
| fibre trucks, lifting platform trucks, 
_ Trucks, Tractors and Trailers. 


best suited to each operation. We offer hand trucks. 


or Storage Battery Industrial 
Your inquiry solicited. 


MIKAH TALLOW 


SWI8s GUM 
COMBINATION B 


HAR 
W. M. FAILOR, Manager 


Factory and Works: 
59th St. and 11 Avenue, New York City 


39 
| 
| 
910-11 COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. 
R | | 
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real cotton-growing weather. The 


The Growing of Cotton 


For 
Prompt Shipment 


Azo Blue 

Azo Rubine 

Brilliant Searlet 3 R 
Croceine Searlet MOO 
Fast Red 
Benzopurpurine 4 B Cone. 
Direct Brilliant Blue 3 B 


Acid Bordeaux 

Cloth Red 

Zeta Sulphur Blue RSS 
Zeta Sulphur Blue GS 
Zeta Sulphur Blue RS A 
Zeta Black 

Alpha Black 


anakha Chrome Fast Gallocyanine 
Kanawha Chrome Fast Sneeze Blue 

Brown R Alizarine Yellow R 
Kanawha Chrome Fast Weva Indigo 


Black D 


Croceine Orange 


Sulphur Olive 


A. Klipstein & Company 
644-52 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Quotations on application 


Continued from page 29. 
pear in enormous quantities, web- 
bing up first as small caterpillars on 
the plant and then by myriads strip- 
ping the plant of foliage of every 
character and causing the shedding 
of much of the fruit which would 
otherwise mature. 

Occasionally another enemy, the 
boll worm, is found im large num- 
bers and does great damage to full 
grown bolls, boring holes and run- 
ning through several sections of the 
cotton, thereby destroying the bol: 
in full. Early frosts are extremely 
disastrous, as the cotton plant is 
extremely sensitive to the cold, and 
the frost kills all of the young ten- 
der bolls and prevents their matur- 
ing. 

Cotton is largely a weather crop, 
and is essentially the plant of sun- 
shine, needing an abundance of hot, 
sunshiny days to assure vigorous 
growth, heavy fruit and largely 
eliminate the various insect pests, 
which do not thrive in what we call 


rainy season, as a rule, is most dis. 
astrous to the planter, causing the 
rapid growth of grasses and weeds 
of all kinds, making if impossible to 
properly cultivate cotton, causing 
the roots to spread on the surface 
and not make that tap root which 
is essential for good crops. The ex. 
ira expense of plowing, hoeing and 
cullivating caused by a rainy sea- 
son often turns what promises to 
be a prosperous year into one which 
spells disaster at the end of the sea- 

There is no line of imdustry in 
which the producer is called upon 
to do more quick and intelligent 
work, and runs greater risk in the 
final outturn than cotton planting. 
Thousands of those who make their 
living oul of the cotton industry 
have not the slightest conception of 
the great risk or the often almost 
insurmountable difficulties which 
confront the producer of cotton. An 
enormous crop at very low prices 
practically benefits no one, and a 
very short crop at extremely high 


PINESOL 


THE GREAT GERM KILLER and AIR PURIFIER 
(For Humidifiers) 

Use through Humidifiers for the prevention of In- 
flnenza, Cold, Coughs, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Tubereulosis 
or any inflammation of the respiratory tract. 

Mail order for barrel and directions to 


JAS. C. SHEPARD 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


DYEING MACHINES 


Circulating Tape Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching 
Machines. Revolving Cylinder Type Raw Stock 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. Revolv: .4 
Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing Machines. 


Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 


PITTSTON, PA. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Write us for Prices—Send For our Catalogues. 


When 
You 
need 

Boilers 
or 


Tanks 
Write Us 


Textile 
HARDWARE 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


SUPPLIES Electrical 


MACHINERY 


— 


Poor Tempering Does It poe and cut threads. 


U RING TRAVELERS 
UNIFORMLY TEMPERED providence, &. . 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, S. €. 


Makes broken travel- 


ARK Amos M. Bowen 


Treasurer 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a! 
| | 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 
For Week Ending October 21, 1919. 
Bid. Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills........ 150 ome 
Alice Mills 
american Spinning Co....... 25 — 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com. 98 101 
anderson Cotton Millis, pfd... 100 


Aragon Mills — 
arcade Millp = 
MUMS 260 — 
arkwright Mille 
Augusta Factory, Ga......... — 60 
avondale Mills. Ala......... 250 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co........... 
Relton Cotton Mills.......... 200 210 
Brandon 
Calhoun Milla, com........... 140 
Calhoun Mills, preferred...... 
Chiquola Mills, com, ........ 150 — 
Chiquola Mills, pfd.......... 
Clinton Cotton Mills.......... 150 226 
Courtenay Mfg. Co.......«... 2655 — 
Columbus Mfg Co., Ga....... 182 185 
D. Comver@e 175 185 
Dallas Co., Ala......... 
Darlington Mfg. Co........... 1255 — 
Oacotah Mille, N. C......... 
Dunean Mills, corn?.......... 122 125 
Dunean Mills, pfd............ 97 100 
Pagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... 200 — 
Easley Cotton Mills.......... 30 — 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... >) 
Exposition Cotton Mills, aG. 255 — 
Gainesville C. Mills, Ga., com. 145 150 
Glenwood — 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co......... 125 
Gilenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd... 102 — 
Graniteville Co......... 125 — 
Greenwood Cotton Mills...... 230 — 
Grendel Mille, pfd...........+. 95 64100 
Harteville Cotton Mills...... 275 — 
Henrietta Mills, N. C......... 225 —_ 
Inman Mills, pfd............. 
Judson Mills, common....... 170 180 
Judson Mills, preferred...... 
King. John P. Mfg. Co. Ga... 116 122 
Lancaster Cotton Se 250 — 
Laurens Cotton Mil's........ 17% — 
Limestone Cotton Milis...... 205 — 
Loray Mills, N. C., com....... 100 — 
Loray Mills, N. C., 1st pfd. i145 — 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C....... 200 235 
Mariboro Mills ...... 160 175 
Mollohon Mfg. Co............. 
Monarch Mills 
Newberry Cotton Milis....... 250 
Ninety Six Millg ........ 150 200 
Norts Cotttn Milis............ "m0 — 
Ycone@ee Bilis. i36 le 
Orr Cotton Millis ............. 20 210 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd......... ee 
240 250 
Pickens Cotton Mills......... 300 — 
I iedmont Mfg. 800 315 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co........... 230 250 
Poinsett Mills ............... 135 140 
Riverside Mills, com (par 

Saxon 27210 — 
Sibley Ga.......... 82 100 
xaway Mills, com (par $25) 30 38 
OXaway Mills, pfd.......... 135 148 
Buffalo Mills, com.... 18 25 
'Oon-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd.. 128 


Mills, 2nd pfa. 60 68 
Mills, ist pf 100 103 


View Monaghan Co., com... 167 168% 
Monaghan Co., pfd... 102 108% 
wate Shoals Mig. Co......... — 185 
warren Co., pfd....... 
vy Mills, ist pfd...... 96 
Mills, 2nd pfd......... 89 95 


Mills 
Cotton Mills....... 170 175 


pfd... 101. 102 
etd 10 — 
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prices causes rank speculation 
where the principal beneficiaries 
are those who are fortunate enough 
to escape crop disaster. Intelligent 
co-operation and unity of action be- 
tween the mills and the producers 
can be brought to pass on a basis 
which would mean steady and prof- 
itable employment and prosperity to 
each industry. None know better 
than do the spinners the amount of 
goods needed by the world and the 
amount of cotton necessary to man- 
ufacture those goods. Full infor- 
mation should be furnished to that 
effeet by the producers. Profits on 
manufactured articles should be so 
regulated as to assure a reasonable 
return to the mills for capital and 
labor, and, in turn, full value and a 
comfortable living to the farmer and 
cotton producer, who is absolutely 
necessary and the most valuable as- 
set of the cotton industry. 


Republic Cotton Mill, 


Great Falls, 8. C. 


Dever Little ....... Superintendent 
D. P. Sides........ Master Mechanic 


If you find it hard to incorporate 
your ideals in your deals, drop your 
deals. 

It does not look well to see the 
children wearing all the good clothes 


Some people seem really happy 
because of what they don't believe. 
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Raw Stock Dyers 


Sanders Smith & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ACID PROOF 


Your belts with Wizard 
Stick Belt Dressing. They 
will last two or three times 
as long and give more 
power. If not interested 
from acid viewpoint you will 
appreciate Wizard Belt 
Dressing as a sure preserva- 
tive of belting and a power 
producer. 

Smith-Courtney Company 


SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Production Gains 
without Forcing 


You mill men know that healthy production- 
gains aren’t to be had by blindly pushing the 
operative to the limit of his speed, but rather 
by avoiding those lapses in machine output 
that are bound to occurr when production 
isn’t known until it’s counted, AFTER the 


run is over. 


COUNTERS 


give the operative a record of his output AS HIS 
MACHINE WORKS, so he sees when he’s running 
behind, and easily betters his daily average. 


The Loom Pick Counter shown at left 
records loom output in picks, in 
units of 100 or 1000, as required. 
Intended to be driven by the crank- 
shaft, and reads in plain hgures— 
any operative can follow the record. 


A similar model can be 
had in a Hank Counter, 
to measure the output of 
machines where the pro- 
duct is ejected by rollers 


There's a specially designed VEEDER for 
ever textile machine where a counter is 
Write for the Textile Counter 


practical. 


booklet—it's free. 


The Veeder Mfg Co., 


VEEDER WPL 
MARTE OR NA 


63 Sargeant St. 
Hartford Conn. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN 


COMPANY 


Main Orrice Ano Facroryv 


Boston. Mass. 


rorme tun 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Improved Rice Dobby Chain 


‘ates 


reduces broken bars to a mini- 
mum because the wire eyes do 
not break into the side walls of 
the peg holes. The eyelets are 
fastened so securely that they 
cannot work loose. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


The CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Chemists for the Southern Textile Industry 
Specialists in analysis of coal, paints, lubricating oils, bleaching 
powder, caustic, boiler water and all textile mill supplies. 


606 Trust Buliding 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Mark of 
Sterling Value 
in Electrical 


Work. 


Huntington & 
Guerry 


GREENVILLE 
South Ceroline 


c. 


¥ 
| 
] 
= 3 
(+) 
LEAR 
a 
’ Cotton Mitta. 
Gray Cotton Mills 
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No Chemicals 


ant Department IMPORTANT 
Saneco Septic 
Tank Closets are ap. 
proved by the State 
if you are needing men for ay Boara of Health as 
position of dave second tom Bobbins Wanted. No Running fulfilling every re. 
ehinery. the wal eal Water or Sewers quirement of the 
bins, to fit No. 4 Draper spindle, Health Law effect. 
7-inch traverse. Send us sam- ive October 1, 1919. 


ple showing an average condition 


Machinery for Sale of the bobbins, and prices per 
14 Saco-Pettee 10-inch Coiler 1,000. Demopolis Cotton Mills, 


Heads. Good as new. Address Shortleaf, Ala. 
S P. care Southern Textile Bul- 


letin. 
Simply Add 
Brinton Ribber for Sale. Bobbins for Sale. a Bucket of 
One new latest type Brinton A bargain—10,000 speeder bob- Water 
Ribber with stop motion, 3% bins for 6x3% frames. We for- Occasionally f Z 
eviinder, 180 needles, 24 and 33 merly used the Howard and Bul- aa a 
gauge. This machine ran only lough machines; have sold them; ——— 
thirty minutes, and is the best hove no further use for the bob- — A N = Ws @) 
the Brnton people can put out. bins. Will self for half-price. 
Price $150.00. Gambrill & Mel- These bobbins are in good condi- dependable Septic Tank Closets 
ville Mills Co, Bessemer Lity, tion, several hundred new. L. H. “THE NEXT THING TO CITY PLUMBING” 
N.C. Giilmer Co., Millen, Ga. 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
Saneco Septic Tank Closets have extra large working capacity. 
They represent the latest development, in expensive and practical 
: ‘es , rural home sanitation. Made of reinforced concrete for perma- 
Generator, Boiler and Kngine nance and water-proofed. They will not stop up and operate with- 
out offensive odor. Low in price, but high in efficiency and practi- 
W t d cally no cost for operation as tank requires only partial removal of 
ante sludge over a period of years. Meets all requirements of town, 
County, State and National. 
Will need a 250 to 350 K. W., 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 550 or 


9300 Volt Generator, Steam Transmission or Steam PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Direct. Sanitary Engineering Company 
900 to 300 H. P. Corliss Engine. 19 Law Bidg., CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


150 to 175 H. P. Boiler. 
Address ‘‘Motive Power,’’ care Southern Textile Bulletin 


TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 


FOR SALE 


One Cast Iron Split Pulley, 52” diameter by 24” face, by 5%” maintain in connection with our Charlotte 


bore; one Cast Iron Split Pulley, 52” diameter by 20” face by 4%” Latin ; _ f th 
bore; one Suction Fan with 12%” diameter Throat, and 10%” diameter office, a completely equipped shop, for © 


Cischarge, with 6” diameter by 5%” face Pulley. The fan has never proper reclothing of Card Flats and Card Laick- 
been used. and the Pulleys are practically new. Address : 
erins. Skilled experts are in charge and we 


CASWELL COTTON MILLS, KINSTON, N. 
7 invite you to avail yourselves of this service. A 


stock of card clothing constantly on hand en- 


ables us to supply all requirements promptly. 


Free Service Department 


We are especially anxious that all our cards 


FS eee ee Wanted. either Newton or Lowell pattern give satisfac- 


Job as engineer or machinist or 
card grinder or any class of men other §},.:, 49 wears experience. Ad- 


than operatives may insert a notice § (jress N. O., care Southern Textile 
in this column for two weeks, free of Bulletin. 


overseer, second hand, loom (fixer, 
tory service and upon request will send expert to 


inspect cards and make such recommendations 


charge. If the name of the mill is as may be necessary to put them in the very best 
not given and the answers come care Want Rope Machine. possible shape. 
Southern Textile Bulletin, the cost of Wanted to buy one rope ma- 


stamps used in forwarding replies | chine and former to match. Ad- 


dress M. N. €. care Southern 
must be paid by the advertiser Textile Bulletin. SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Wanted. 
One first class second hand and 
one first class card erinder for Before Buying Pulleys and Belting ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
card room: good pay. Apply to UI. investigate, Know the Facts 


Mooi Overseer Carding and CHAIN CO., ITHACA, WN. Y. 

>. moore, ‘erseer Uare argest Manufacturers of Silent 

Spinning, P. O. Box 125, Albe- Chains in the World CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
arle, N. C Morse Engineering Service, Assistance 

MATIC, Without Obligation 


1 
= 
| 
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This Is The Brain of a Scientitic 
HUMIDIFIER SYSTEM 


A humidifier system needs brains. Brains are needed 
to design, to install and to operate. The more brains 
that are mixed with a humidifier system—before and 
after you buy it—the better it will pay you. 


This regulator is the brain of a Parks-Cramer system... Only by means 
of its intelligence are modern installations of humidifi€rs possible. 


Your mill—and its product—is a sponge. But it isn’ta Neptune. Soak the 
water to it. Not too much ata time, but just the right amount all the time. 


The brain of your scientific humidifier system is always on the watch. 


PARKS-CRAMER COMPANY 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


| | 
ee 
(te 
me 
-— May 


4A 
The Gompressing of Cotton. 


Continued from Page 24.) 
in clothes varying in weight and 
texture from the khakis of the bat- 
the front to the gossamers of the 
court, 

Within the ltasi 
Watts’ development of the steam 
engine multiplied by millions the 
power of man's working hand, made 
possible the carriage of lint cotton 
from distant fields where Whitney's 
gin in vast volume, stripped it from 
its 


two centuries 


seed, 

For centuries, and to within one 
hundred years, adventurous seafar- 
ing men built, owned and sailed 
their ships. Driven hither and yon 
hy wind and tide, in ballast or with 
empty holds, they scanned the 
shores in search of trade, cargo and 
adventure. Time was no object, and 
labor of small moment. Today the 
interlaced world transportation sys- 
lem is a vast workshop where space 
must be conserved and where ton- 
nage must be systematically trans- 
ferred from one section to another, 
and where lack of efficiency in one 
place adds costs to the whole. 

The loafing, half-loaded or idle 
freight car, as the light-loaded or 
ship in ballast, adds its burden to 
the world’s total transportation cost, 
and to the extent that all cars and 
all ships move promptly with full 
loads, is the transportation cost bill 
of the world reduced. 

No longer do ships and cars look 
fer cargo, but the products of mil- 
lions of farms and factories search 
for satisfactory and economic trans- 
portation by which to reach the 
waiting consumer. 

Cotton, as it comes unbaled from 
the gin, is in the form most suitable 
for the spindle, but in order to eco- 
nomically reach the distant factory, 
it must reduce its volume to. the 
smallest compass possible not in- 
jurious to the staple, even though 
the factory has later to reverse the 
process and with openers, again ex- 
pand its bulk before delivery to the 
spindles. 

When Elr Whitney, having come 
from New York to Savannah coast- 
wise in 1792, perfected on Mulberry 
Plantation in 1793 his cotton gin, he 
saw hand separated lint cotton ship- 
ped in bads and loose bales down the 
Savannah River, and from Savannah 
coastwise or cross seas to the facto- 
During the next fifty years his 
invention so stimulated cotton pro- 
duction that vessels leaving South- 
ern ports found their cargo space 
inadequate to care for the volume 
of this valuable but bulky tonnage, 
and began to cast around for means 
for decreasing the bulk of the pack- 
ages and increasing their carrying 
capacities. 

Invention answered demand, and 
at the ports steam compressors be- 
gan to appear. These machines re- 
duced the bulk and enabled the 
ships to double their loads. The pro- 
cess increased the density of the 
hales from 10 pounds per cubic foot 
io an average of about 20 pounds per 
eubie foot. The vessels paid to the 
eompressors a fee per bale for this 
reduction, The cotton factories ob- 
jected trenuously to these high den- 
sities of 20 pounds per cubic foot, 
and claimed that it made prepara- 
tion for the spindle more difficult, 
and, in addition, injured and claim- 


ries. 
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ed that it made preparation for the 
spindle more diiffeult, and, in addi- 
tion, injured the staple. The claim 
as to damage proved unfounded, 
and the trouble in spinning prepara- 
tion was more than offset by the sav- 
ing in transportation and the ability 
io more certainly secure supplies, 
and the custom of compression at 
the ports became practically uni- 
versal. 


Then the railroads, revognizing 
the advantage to them of having the 
reduction of bulk made inland he- 
fore thir haul rather than at the 
ports, encouraged the building of 
compressors, and, in some cases, 
built them themselves, at large in- 
terior shipping points. The ships 
still paid for the compression, but 
the railroads shared the benefit by 
loading in their cars 40 to 50 Dales 


The Attractive 


Mill 
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instead of 20 to 25 bales( as was 
the case when forwarded uncom. 


pressed). 

Gradually interior 
extended and became 
steamships requiring cotton for 
shipment to be compressed to an 
average density of 22% pounds per 
cubic foot. Then for shipment to 
American mills at distances exceed. 

Continued on Page 48. 


Village 


compression 
general, the 


is an important factor in securing labor. 


HE tendency of the times is toward beauty—and it is universal. Formerly it was characteris. 
tic of the wealthy. Now it has found its way into the homes of all classes. The attractivenes: 
of the home, its surroundings and the village as a whole, will play an important part in your 


labor problems of the future. 


The interest of the mill demands lasting qualities in the construction of homes for its operatives. 
Human nature demands convenience of arrangement. : 
Comfort is the inherent right of every human being. 

Strictest economy at a time of high costs is highly essential in all construction. 


All These—Beauty, Durability, Convenience, Comfort, Economy 


BUNGALOWS 


are the principal features of 


Snug, attractive, well-planned, artistic, roomy little bungalows especially designed for attractive, industrial 


villages. 


Built after the practical, thoroughly-proven Patented Garner Locking System, by which all LS 


sleepers, joists, panels, plates, rafters, etc., lock securely into each other, forming a type of sub-_ , ‘a, 


stantial home that cannot easly be damaged and which will neither give, bend, crack, puck- a = 


er nor warp, even under the greatest strain. 


Especially designed for the homes of bosses 


4 


or operatives. The doubly secure process of erection warrants comfort, even in ex- kid 


tremes of hot or cold weather. 


QuickBiLT Bungalows are the most economical homes possible. They are 
made in large quantities according to patented methods in a systematic manner 


by a plant which covers the entire operation from the forest to the fin- 


ished house. 
omy afforded the cost of manu- 
facture is .cut in half and all ex- 
tra middle-men’s profits and com- 
missions are avoided. They are 
sold direct to you from the forest. 

Arriving already built with 
nothing left but the erection, the 
labor usually necessary for con- 
struction is reduced to a mini- 
mum. There will be no piles of 
waste lumber left. Every waste 
in material, time, labor and mon- 
ey is avoided. 


The Most Logical, Modern, 
Practical, Economical 
Method ot Home 
Building. 


For fuller explanation address 


QuicxeS Bungalow Dept. E119, 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., ie 
South Carolina, 


Charleston, . 


As a result with every short cut to perfection and econ- 


— 


| 
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Clark's W R Calculati 
By W. A. Graham Clark, Textile Expert of United States Tariff Commission 
(Continued from last week.) 
Width Ounces Picks ‘arp illing 
TYPICAL AMERICAN CLOTHS. Number duck: in inches. per yard. per inch. Yarn. Yarn. 
weave room calculations is hardly sail duck No. 1-______- ie 18 27x19, 7/5 7/6 
A Sail duck No. 22 17 29x20, 7/5 7/5 
complete without some tabulation of cloths with Sail duck No 8... it 29 16 99x29 7/4 1/5 
Sat at as 22 15 . 29x25 7/4 7/4 
their particulars. Such a list is of interest as 1 oe eee 99 14 ary 7/9 7/4 
justrating the conditions that confront the weaver Sail duck No. 6__._.____- 22 13 36x25 7/3 7/3 
| Sai 36x25 1/3 13/5 
in various branches of the industry. The cotton 12/2 13/6 
weaving industry has many ramifications and a oan Gace No. 9...._..._. 22 10 46x32 13/3 13/4 
Sail duck No. 10________- 22 9 46x34 13/3 13/3 
weaver on duck or coarse sheeting, for instance, Cues duck 
litt] rtunity to visualize the en- 29 8 881/2x32 
tirely different conditions that pertain to the ee et 36 12 3514x26 14/6 14/6 
? ‘th- Flat tent-<duck 29 78x27 
weaving of organdies or veneitans. It is not wit 291, 10 78497 
out suggestive value, at least, where a weaver Flat tent-duck _..._..____ 2914 8 76x30 9s 9s 
Flat tent-duck 72 16 80x30 13s 16s 
has to make a cloth with which he is not familiar. EE 2814 g 5214x42 14/2 15/2 
A full description of cloth involves stating the at ct, dhs go de Ee 281, 10 47x38 14/3 14/2 
GOK 12.4 4714.x30 13/3 16/4 
weave, the width, the construction, thé weight, Army duck (for splitting) 601, 948 471, x30 13/2 16/4 
is usually omit- 20 16 28x23 10/3 8/2 
and the yarn counts. This latter is usually 37 86 14/2 2814/2 
ted from such lists for the reason that, as pre- Enameling duck... 38 x R2x94 13s 13/2 
Enameling duck _________ 461, 10.8 82x27 1244s 14/2 
viously shown, the same cloth may be made of (GS eae 40. 8 26.6x20 10/2 10/2 
many yarn combinations within a certain limit. Re oe 40 10 28x21 13/3 7/2 
40 12 30x21 12/3 7/2 
That a blanket mill uses only 19s warp count, AO 14 28x19 8/3 8/3 
varying its filling from 3s to 6s to get the weights 40 16 26x1614 7/3 7/8 
desired, does not mean that another mill may not I A ais 42 24 26x14 7/5 7/4 
42 28 26x141, 7/5 7/6 
be using 18s to 280 or other warp yarns and other Belt duck PSSA eT RET OES 4? 80 95x15 7/6 8/6 
counts of filling, but a statement of the yarns used I rg oe 42 30 26x13 7/5 7/7 
light th 42 32 24x13 T/T 7/7 
in one mill, if typical, throws some hight on the Tire faltie 60 80 24x24 23/11 23/11 
manufacture of blankets by showing that they Widthand Pounds’ Ends and 
Lentgh per Picks Warp Filling 
are usually made of coarse yarns with the filling a : in inches. Quilt. per inch. Yarn Yarn. 
‘We have in- Crochet quilts 71x89 2.10 36x28 13/2 7s 
very much coarser than the 2°61 30x98 9/2 13/3 
cluded typical yarn counts as indicative of the 72x88 3.17 36x28 9/2 9/2 
78x90 3.72 37x35 15/3 15/3 
usual ranges and in order to make the tabulation 76x86 3.14 66x84 20s-15s 14s-414s 
completer and of more practical value. 76x88 3.66 63x88 25s-19s lls-6s 
T 80x89 4.51 92x112 30s-15s 26s-3s 
he list does not attempt to an exhaustive 80x90 5 105x145 s-19s 
one but gives examples of cloths, many of them matin Quilts 200-2 ci. 76x86 3.00 60x48 25s-10s 24s-4s 
76x88 3.50 60x54 25s-10s 24s-3lés 
of large production, in some of the most important 80x90 4.02 75x94 80/2-10s 45s-6s 
sections of the industry. The majority of the 80x90 4.39 Rend i 2 658-6 
cotton clohs made in this country, in fact in the Width Yards Picks Warp Filling 
; in inches. per Ib. per inch. Yarn. Yarn. 
world, are plain-woven cloths using counts under 1.06 70x58 11s 
42s (the ordinary spinning limit of Upland cot- 72 1.35 . rage 10s-25s 24s 
nds an 
ton )and it will be found that those shown are Width Yards Picks Warp Filling 
main] + Sats lass. | in inches. per Ib. per inch. Yarn. Yarn. 
. . Cotton Blankets ......-. 46 2.74 41x32 19s 8s 
In stating the counts of ply yarns, the count is 50 2 35 43x24 19s 8s 
54 2.06 42x28 19s 6s 
shown first and the ply second, for instance 23/11 60 1.30 40.1x30 19s Qc 
means 23s, 1l-ply. In the wool industry the ply 60 1.4] 41.6x29 19s 4s 
60 1.88 89x30 19s 6s 
Sually given first and the count second, and 64 1.41 40.7x28 19s As 
this also obtains to some extent in the cotton in- 64 1.61 40x30 19s 6s 
dist 64 1.69 40x28 19s 6s 
a ry, but we have followed the procedure that 66 1.18 39.4x30 19s 86 
8 most geenral and preferable. 70 1.48 89x82 19s 6s 
CONTINUED NEXT WEEK = rs 72 1.10 40x30 198 88 
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Stabilizing the Price of Cototn. 


‘Continued from Page 22.) 

to escape the necessity for change. 
The important thing is to provide 
ourselves with time in which to 
make the necessary changes delib- 
erately, and since in my thought 
upon the subject I have endeavored 
practically with conditions 
rather than with theories, I am sub- 
mitting for your consideration the 
only practicable remedy that I am 
able to suggest for the evil with 
which we have all of us to contend, 
It is, I admit, but a partial and a 
very imperfect remedy, but men 
progress toward the ideal only step 
by step, and life is one long succes- 
sion of compromises each one of 
which, if intelligently accepted, w'll 
open our eyes to the benefits of fur- 
ther agreement through further 
compromise. 


New Sources of Cotton Production. 


An interesting address on. new 


sourees of cotton production was 
made by Dwight B. Heard. Mr. 
Heard said in part: 

“In considering the new sources 


af cotton production I shall confine 
mvself largely to the long = staple 
American-Egyptian type, which has 
heen developed during the last few 
vears in the Southwest to such an 
extent that it has become a very ap- 
preciable factor in the cotten trade. 

“There are certain fundamental 
conditions which must prevail to 


successfully grow American-Egyp- 
tian cotton—-an unusually’ long 
growing season, freedom from boll 


weevil. and the assurance of an ab- 
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solutely certain supply of water for 
irrigation. 

“Last season the production of 
American-Egyptian cotton in the 
United States was as follows, on the 
basis of 500-pound bales: 

Bales. 
Salt River valley, Ariz. adja- 

cent to Phoenix, Ariz....... 34,300 
Gila valley, Ariz. adjacent to 

Florence, Casa Grande, and 


at Sacaton Indian Reserva- 

Colorado River vatiey, Ariz., 

adjacent to Yuma, Ariz..... 00 
Colorado River valley, Ariz. 

adjacent to Parker, Ariz... .400 
San Joaquin valle, Calif...... 340 
Palo Verde valley, Calif....... 256 


Imperial valley, California... 41,250 
38,246 
“While this statement to the con- 
ference is devoted entirely to long 
staple cotton of the American-Egyp- 
lian type, it 18 interesting to note 
that in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia and the Yuma Valley of Ari- 
zona a large amount of short staple 
is now being grown, and I am reli- 
ably informed that last year in the 
Imperial Valley, including both sides 
of the international boundary line, 
85,000 bales of short staple cotton 
were grown, with perhaps 5,000 bales 
of Durango, while in the Yuma Val- 
ley the production of short staple 
cotton last season equaled about 
20,000 bales. There is every indica- 
tion that the crop of short staple 
cotton from both these valley will 
probably exceed last year’s produc- 
tion by about 10,000 bales. 
“Conservative estimates indicate 
that of the American-Egyptian cot- 


ton known as Pima, there will be 
raised in Arizona this Season a crop 
of approximately 50,000 bales, to 
which 1,000 bales may be added from 
California. 

“As practically 95 per cent of this 
balage will be produced in my home 
district, the Salt River Valley, Ari- 
zona, I shall confine myself largely 
to a description of this industry im 
that section. 7 

“The: feature which made this 
crop of exceptional interest to spin- 
ners and to the manufacturers of 
choice cotton goods was the fact 
that this new Pima cotton not only 
graded very high but that a large 
percentage of the cotton produced 
exceeded i1-M inches in length of 
staple and, in the view of spinning 
experts who have used it, was quite 
as desirable a cotton as Egyptian 
sakellaridis and could be spun into 


equally fine counts. In 1918, on an 
ordinary run of 2,412 bales at the 
gin of the Tempe Exchange, at 


Tempe, Arizona, under Government 

classification and supervision, the 

grade and percentage of this lot of 

Pima cotton ran as follows: 
Grades Staples— 

No. 1 or faney 14% 1 11-16 to 1% 61% 


No. 2 or extra 52% 
No. 3 or ehoice 17% 1% to 1-M..37% 
No. 4 or Stdard 9% 
No. 5 or med’m 7% 1% to 1 9-16. 2% 


“In 1919, while there was not quite 
so large a percentage of cotton 
classed faney or extra in the grades, 
the percentage of cotton running 
1 1-116 and 1% increased. The re- 
markable success in the 
Valley, where approximately 
cent of the Pima cotton produced in 
America will be grown this season, 
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is largely due to the scientific care 
with which this industry has been 
developed. One of the particuiar 
features which seems to aseure a 
successful future for the industry 
in this section is the fact that but 
one type of American-Egytian cot- 
ton, Pima, is grown throughout the 
entire district and all danger of 
crossing with inferior seét? is avoid- 
ed. Of the total area of 275,000 acres 
now under intensive cultivation by 
irrigation: in this district, 88,000 
acres, of 32 per cent, of the entire 
acreage, is planted in Pima; a per- 
centage which, in justice to the best 
development of the community on 
a diversified farming basis (so es- 
sential to success), can be readily 
maintained, 

“The growers realize that the im- 
munity of the Salt River Valley from 
ihe boll weevil and other pests 
which have handicapped the cotton 
industry m other sections must be 
maintained, and with the thorough 
co-operation of the Government, the 
best methods not only to prevent the 
importation of seed in which there 
could be any danger of infection, 
but to maintain the highest stand- 
ard in the selection of the local seed. 
have been practiced. 

“The cultural methods employed 
in producing this cotton may prove 
of interest. As all cotton men know, 
the cotton plant is essentially a sun- 
shine plant, and there is probably 
no section of the world except Egypt 
where the sun shines with more reg- 
ularity than in the Salt River Valley. 
Adee, one of our local hotel keep- 

. Prs to refund to his patrons 
the price of their accommodations 
for any day the sun fails to shine. 
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“In producing this new type of 
cotton, we have not only been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in having the 
thorough co-operation of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
tore in seed selection and methods 
of production, but also through the 
Rureau of Markets. 

“This, brings up, the question of 
ihe probable, amount of Pima catton 
which will be produced this season 
and whal proportion of this. cotton 
will be known as free or open cot- 
ton. This year 88.000 acres in the 
Salt River Valley alone are planted. 
The land has been more carefully 
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selected than before and with the 
added experience of the growers in 
cultural method it is not unreason- 
able to assume that from 45,000 to 
50,000 bales of Pima cotton will be 
produced. In the Florence and Casa 
Girande Velleys, including the Saca- 
ton Indian Agency, located from. 40 
to 6) miles southwest of Phoenix, 
this vear’s production will probably 
equal 2.500 bales, while in the Yuma 
and Parker Valleys, along the Colo- 
rado River, and in certain sections 
of the San Joaquin Valley in Califor- 
nia 1,500 to 2,000 additional bales of 
Pima cotton can be expected, mak- 


ing a total estimated production of 
this type of cotton for this season 
of from 50,000 to 55,000 bales. 

“In the Salt River Valley the 
growers are quite prosperous, most 
of them owning their land and a 
large portion of them in position to 
linance their growing operations 
without tying up their crops thru 
mortgage, so that in that district 
there should be for sale this year 
from 20,000 to 25.000 bales of un- 
mortgaged cotton. 

“The total manufacture in the 
United States of long staple cotton, 
either old world Egyptian or Sea Is- 


land cotton in the five years previ- 
ous to our entry into the war, was 
275,340 bales annually, of which 78,- 
650 400-pound bales was Sea Island 
cotton production. 

“With the increase this vear of 
the production of Pima American- 
Keyptian cotton to approximately 
50.000 bates, and 15.000 bales of Sea 
Island cotton, it is.manifest that the 
Pima cotton has become a very ma- 
terial factor in the long staple mar- 
ket.” 


It's much easier to lay plans than 
it is to hatch them out. 


Ashworth Brothers 


MACHINERY REPAIRED 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. | 


INCORPORATED 


Tempered and Side Ground 


Card Clothing 
Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewoun 


COTTON MILL 


240 River St., Greenville, S. C. 


Stare 


AND 


are the watchwords today. Mod- 
ern mill men who hold to this 
motto are discarding ordinary, 
imperfectly refined starches and 
selecting those special types best 
suited for their individual condi- 
tions. 


Some desire increased weight, all 
need increased strength and better 
weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know the results you seek. 


We know and can provide the 


proper type of STARCH. 


Corn Products Co. 


New York 


Southern Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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The Compressing of Cotton. 

Continued from Page 44.) 
ing approximately 200 miles, as well 
as to ports the custom was estab- 
lished of compressing at interior 
at interior points, the railroads mak- 
ing a difference in the freight rate 
between compressed and uncom- 
pressed cotton sufficient to pay the 
cost of compression. This has re- 


sulted in compression at the ports of 


only that cotton which originates m 
nearby territory and such develop- 
ment of interior compression and 
concentrating points throughout the 
cotton territory that the number has 
finally reached a total of some 300, 

The exposure to weather and the 
rough handling of the bales on the 
plantations, river banks, railroad 
platforms and terminals early made 
if necessary to use a very strong, 
heavy and ventilated covering, and 
jute bagging came to be almost uni- 
versally adopted. The tearing of 
the covering through handling, and 
its frequent cutting for samples 
made it necessary at compresses and 
termina‘s to mend and patch the 
covers. 

Including the iron bands, jute cov- 
ering and patches, the total weight 
of covering was about 30 pounds for 
bale of 500 pounds gross, and the 
Liverpool custom was established of 
deducting 6 per cent for tare. This 
fixed rule of the trade has done 
more to prevent improvement in 
baling and compressing than any 
other one thing. 

With the exception of the round 
bale undertakings between 1890 and 
1900, and some high density experi- 
ments about 1907, no real improve- 
ments in baling were accomplished 
until the necessities of war’ made 
closer packing of bales imperative, 
and then the spinning of American 
cotton packed to 32 to 36 pounds 
densit ydisproved to spinners their 
idea that such densities, when prop- 
erly accomplished, were injurious 
to the fiber. The step from 10 
pounds to 22 pounds density was ac- 
companied by the same fears and 
objections in 1860-80 as have folow- 
ed the step from 22 pounds to 32 
pounds in 1918, 

The values and economies of the 
bales of 32-pound minimum density 


have been established and are ac- 
cepted, and such packing, when 
bales are intended for long ship- 


ment or long storage, will’ soon be 
universally required. 

What is essential now is_ that, 
while making this density improve- 
ment we get away from the slipshod 
methods of covering and handling 
and save the dropping waste from 
packages that has, for years, daily 
cried out to a drowsy financial and 
trade conscience, 

The factory can’t spin the bale 
covering, and the cotton producer 
doesn't have it and must buy it. The 
producer has lint cotton to sell and 
that is what the spinner wants to 
buy andex hbt2 dislvh;z..h hrdlud 
buy and is willing to pay for. Nt 
costs of purchasing, applying and 
transporting the bale covering is an 
expense, borne by the producer and 
consumer, and, to the extent that if 
is unnecessary, is a waste that de- 
creases the net price to the pro- 
ducer and increases the cost to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The character and amount of cov- 
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ering required to protect bales wn- 
der the old conditions of handling, 
storing and transporting are not now 
always necessary for proper protec- 
tion, but are required only on ac- 
count of the 6 per cent rule of the 
trade, 

The jute bagging covering bales is 
stripped at the mills and is. shipped 
back, even from across seas, to be 
patched and re-used on succeeding 
cotton crops until it finally wears it- 
self out in travel and eats up its 
value in freight tolls. 

It is entirely possible, within an 
agreement between seller and buy- 
er, to deduct actual tare instead of 
6 per cent and to forward the bales 
from many compression and con- 
centration points completely and 
satisfactorily covered with a total 
tare, including bands, of 13 pounds 
instead of 30 pounds per bale. 

With exports of 8 million bales 
and a freight rate of $2.00 per ewt, 
from point of origin on this side to 
destination on the other, the saving 
in freight on 17 pounds of unneces- 
sary covering is 34 cents per bale, or 
a total of $2,720,000 per annum. 

The American cotton ‘crop in 
characteristics varies widely from 
season to season; varies with dif- 
ferent pickings of the same season, 
and even pickings of identical dates 
vary from section toe section and 
even from farm to farm in the same 


section. as there is a variation in 
seed, soil, cultural and picking 
methods. These variations, some- 


times slight, sometimes great, apply 
to the length and strength of staple; 
to discolorations, shading by slight 
gradations from whites into greys, 
blues, slates, pinks, reds and rusties; 
to foreign matter, consisting of 
leaves, ete.. in large pieces of con- 
siderable quantities or small 
amounts of peppery particles. 

A variation of even one thirty- 
second of an inch in length of staple 
makes a bale unsatisfactory to cer- 
tain spinners, and while one spinner 
can use very slightly pink or blue 
or spotted cotton, such bales to an- 
other are hurtful to his product and 
should be eliminated from his ship- 
ments, 


Under our American system of 
concentrating the bales of lint al 
central grading and compression 
points, the expert cotton graders 
have the opportunity of fully exam- 
ining each bale and carefully select- 
ing for each user just the bales that 
hest suit his particular product. 
Such careful re-examination and se- 
lection brings best results to the 
spinners, and enables the producer 
and seller to secure the best price 
from the satisfied user of his par- 
ticular character of cotton. 

While there is some expense to 
this concentration and compressing, 
it is a trade necessity and more than 
pays its cost in the saving and sat- 
isfaction to the spinner and increase 
price possible to the producer and 
seller. 

Man, since he first undertook to 
bear burdens, has, for convenience, 
assembled articles into bundles and 
has striven to make these bundles 
as compact as possible. The science 
of bulk reduetion and of shippmeé 
and storage space conservation has 
recruited students from the ranks of 
war experiences. Let us encourage 


their studies and profit by their dis- 
coveries, 
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international System of Cotton Re- 
ports and Statistics. 
Continued from Page 20.) 
and values, but do not show weights 
of the goods so moved. On the oth- 
or hand, practically all the coun- 
‘ries of Continental Europe show the 
weight of their cotton goods import- 
od or exported, but do not show the 
superficial area either in yards or 
any other unit of measurement. In 
‘he Latin-American countries most 
of the cotton goods imported or ex- 
ported are stated in weight and 
value, but not in yards or other su- 
perficial measurement, while in all 
English and American colonies the 
mports and exports are stated in 
vards, but with no figures of weight. 
 “Ryven these two distinct systems 
are apparently lackin gin individual 
yniformity, sinee an inquiry re- 
cently established by the Research 
Committee of the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers 
developed the fact that in the Unit- 
ed States the exports are stated in 
square yards and the imports are 
in linear yards, while in Great Brit- 
ain the statements of both imports 
and exports are in liear yards. It is 
therefore impossible to determine 
with accuracy the number of square 
vards of cotton cloths entering the 
international or domestic markets 
of the world or even the total 
ed among the ceuntries of the world. 
weights of the cotton goods exchang- 

“To remedy this lack of uniform- 
ity in the government records of cot- 
ton goods produced and sold, the 
governments now showing figures of 
superficial area in their import and 
export figures should be requested 
to also present figures showing the 
weight of the merchandise in ques- 
tion, while those now showing 
weigh’ only should be requested to 
state -he superficial area. No gov- 
ernment should be asked to abandon 
‘the system in which its records have 
been kept up to this time, since an 
abandonment of the former methods 
would destroy the comparability of 
the newly created records with those 
of earlier years, but the use of both 
weight and superficial measurement 
would permit comparability in the 
ierms formerly used and at the 
same time add the other side of the 
picture, and thus give to the econo- 
ime, Industrial and business world 
a complete record of the cotton 
L00ds interchanged among the na- 
Lions of the world. 

“Suill other improvements in the 
details of the statistical presenta- 
lion of quantities, measurements 
and classification of the cotton 
goods produced, imported and ex- 
ported have ‘heen recommended by 
4 committee of governmental offi- 
Clals at Washington and an alterna- 
‘ive plan by the Research Commit- 
‘ee of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, 
both of which will be presented to 
this Congress and should have care- 
‘ul consideration as promising an 
addition to the present stock of in- 
formation regarding international 
*xchanges of merchandise of this 
Class, 

“One feature of the cotton indus- 
try of the world in which the re- 
‘pective governments could con- 
‘ribute much valuable information 
but small expenditure is that of 
more frequent reports upon the 
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manufacturing industries. The Unit- 
ed States, which has in recent years 
created a quinquennial census of 
manufactures, shows the number of 
cotton mills, the number of em- 
plovees and wages paid, the con- 
sumption of raw material from af 
heme and abroad and the quantity 
and value of the various classes of 
manufacture turned out, while the 
figures of the custom houses show 
the share exported and the coun- 
ilries of destination. ‘These reports 
of the manufacturing industries now 
taken quinquennially could easily 
and with a comparatively small ex- 
pense be made annually, especially 
in view of the fact that our census 
office is now a continuous organiza- 
tion with machinery well equipped 
for more frequent studies. The 
number of cotton factories in the 
United States is not large and has 
increased only 33 per cent in the pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1914, while the 
value of the output increased more 
than 100 per cent, suggesting that 
the task of taking an annual census 
of the cotton industry would not be 
a great one in proportion to the im- 


portance of the industry repre- 
sented. 
“The steadily increasing share 


which cotton and its products form 
of the world’s requirements justi- 
fies a closer study of the statistics 
of manufacture, just as those of 
production are now being studied 
with greater care and thoroughness 
than ever before. The world con- 
sumption of cotton and cotton goods 
has more than doubled in the last 
twenty years, while the world popu- 
lation was increasing less than 10 
per cent, and this fact alone would 
justify the great governments of the 
world in the closer and more sys- 
tematic co-operation which proper- 
ly organized governmental machin- 
ery could give to a great statistical 
organization created and directed by 
(hose familiar with the details of 
production, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of the product.” 


Listen! 


And you shall hear what the 
Jniors of the Ameri¢an Red Cross 


have accomplished in less than two 
vears: 

They have an enrolled 
ship of 11,418,385. 

They have produced by their own 
labors a total of 15,722,078 articles, 
including furniture, refugee § gar- 
ments, surgical dressings, hospital 
supplies and articles for soldiers 
and sailors, which have a value in 
the finished state of $10,152,461.96. 

They have expended in behalf of 
humanitarian projects a total of $1,- 
654,462.10. 

They have become a power 
throughout the world. Organized to 
meet a war emergency, they con- 
tinue their activities {to meet a de- 
mand for service which has grown 
within their hearts and which the 
world has grown to expect of them 
for all time. 


member- 


In southern Italy the American 
Red Cross maintains a home for war 
orphans. The children of school age 
attend the private school of the or- 
ganization: the little ones go to kin- 
dergarten, 
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are the watchwords today. Mod- 
ern mill men who hold to this 
motto are discarding ordinary, 
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The Compressing of Cotton. 


Continued from Page 44.) 

ing approximately 200 miles, as well 
as to ports the custom was estab- 
lished of compressing at interior 
at interior points, the railroads mak- 
ing a difference in the freight rate 
between compressed and wuncom- 
pressed cotton sufficient to pay the 
cost of compression. This hag re- 
sulted in compression at the ports of 
only that cotton which originates in 
nearby territory and such develop- 
ment of interior compression and 
concentrating points throughout the 
cotton territory that the number has 
finally reached a total of some 300. 

The exposure to weather and the 
rough handling of the bales on the 
plantations, river banks, railroad 
platforms and terminals early made 
it necessary to use a very strong, 
heavy and ventilated covering. and 


jute bagging came to be almost uni- 


versally adopted. The tearing of 
the covering through handling, and 
its frequent cutting for samples 
made it necessary at compresses and 
termina‘s to mend and patch the 
covers. 

Including the iron bands, jute cov- 
ering and patches, the total weight 
of covering was about 30 pounds for 
bale of 500 pounds gross, and the 
Liverpool custom was established of 
deducting 6 per cent for tare. This 
fixed rule of the trade has done 
more to prevent improvement in 
baling and compressing than any 
other one thing. 

With the exception of the round 
bale undertakings between 1890 and 
1900, and some high density experi- 
ments about 1907, no real improve- 
ments in baling were accomplished 
until the necessities of war made 
closer packing of bales imperative, 
and then the spinning of American 
cotton packed to 32 to 36 pounds 
densit ydisproved to spinners their 
idea that such densities, when prop- 
erly accomplished, were injurious 
lo the fiber. The step from 10 
pounds to 22 pounds density was ac- 
companied by the same fears and 
ohjections in 1860-80 as have folow- 
ed the step from 22 pounds to 32 
pounds im 1918. 

The values and economies of the 
bales of 32-pound minimum density 
have been. established and are ac- 
cepted, and such packing, when 
bales are intended for long ship- 
ment or long storage, will soon be 
universally required, 

What is essential now is that, 
while making this density improve- 
ment we get away from the slipshod 
methods of covering and handling 
and save the dropping waste from 
packages that has, for years, daily 
cried out to a drowsy financial and 
trade conscience. 

The factory can’t spin the bale 
covering, and the cotton producer 
doesn't have it and must buy it. The 
producer has lint cotton to sell and 
that is what the spinner wants to 
buy andex hbt2 dislyh;:z..h hrdlud 
buy and is willing to pay for. All 
costs of purchasing, applying and 
transporting the bale covering is an 
expense, borne by the producer and 
consumer, and, to the extent that it 
is unnecessary, is a waste that de- 
creases the net price to the pro- 
ducer and increases the cost to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The character and amount of cov- 
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ering required to protect bales wn- 
der the old conditions of handling, 
storing and transporting are not now 
always necessary for proper protec- 
tion, but are required only on ac- 
count of the 6 per cent rule of the 
trade. 

The jute bagging covering bales is 
stripped at the mills and is shipped 
back, even from across sé@as, to be 
patched and re-used on succeeding 
colton crops until it finally wears it- 
self out in travel and eats up its 
value in freight tolis. 

It is entirely possible, within an 
agreement between seller and buy- 
er, to deduct actual tare instead of 
6 per cent and to forward the bales 
from many compression and con- 
cehtration points completely and 
satisfactorily covered with a total 
fare, including bands, of 13 pounds 
instead of 30 pounds per bale. 

With exports of 8 million bales 
and a freight rate of $2.00 per ewt, 
from point of origin on this side to 
destination on the other, the saving 
in freight on 17 pounds of unneces- 
sary covering is 34 cents per bale, or 
a total of $2,720,000 per annum. 


The American cotton crop im 
characteristics varies widely from 
season to season; varies with dif- 


ferent pickings of the same season, 
and even pickings of identical dates 
vary from section to section and 
even from farm to farm in the same 


section, as there is a variation in 
seed, soil, cultural and picking 
methods. These variations. some- 


times slight, sometimes great, apply 
to the length and strength of staple; 
to discolorations, shading by slight 
gradations from whites mto greys, 
blues, slates, pinks, reds and rusties; 
io foreign matter, consisting of 
leaves, etc., in large pieces of con- 
siderable quantities or small 
amounts of peppery particles. 

A variation of even one thirty- 
second of an inch in length of staple 
makes a bale unsatisfactory to cer- 
tain spinners, and while one spinner 
can use very slightly pink or blue 
or spotted cotton, such bales to an- 
other are hurtful to his product and 
should be eliminated from his ship- 
ments. 

Under our American system of 
concentrating the bales of lint at 
central grading and compression 
points, the expert cotton graders 
have the opportunity of fully exam- 
ining each bale and carefully select- 
ing for each user just the bales that 
hest suit his particular product. 
Such careful re-examination and se- 
lection brings best results to the 
spinners, and enables the producer 
and seller to secure the best price 
from the satisfied user of his par- 
ticular character of cotton. 

While there is some expense to 
this concentration and compressing, 
it is a trade necessity and more than 
pays its cost in the saving and sat- 
isfaction to the spinner and increase 
price possible to the producer and 
seller. 

Man, since he first undertook to 
bear burdens, has, for convenience, 
assembled articles into bundles and 
has striven to make these bundles 
as compact as possible. The science 
of bulk reduction and of shipping 
and storage space conservation has 
recruited students from the ranks of 
war experiences. Let us encourage 


their studies and profit by their dis- 
coveries, 
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international System of Cotton Re- 
ports and Statistics. 
Continued from Page 20.) 
and values, but do not show weights 
of the goods so moved. On the oth- 
er hand, practically all the coun- 
‘ries of Continental Europe show the 
weight of their cotton goods import- 
od or exported, but do not show the 
.uperficial area either in yards or 
any other unit of measurement. In 
‘he Latin-American countries most 
of the cotton goods imported or ex- 
ported are stated in weight and 
value, but not in yards or other su- 
perficial measurement, while in all 
English and American colonies the 
mports and exports are stated in 
vards, but with no figures of weight. 
 “Ryven these two distinct systems 
are apparently lackin gin individual 
wniformity, simee an inquiry re- 
cently established by the Research 
committee of the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers 
developed the fact that in the Unit- 
od States the exports are stated in 
square yards and the imports are 
in linear vards, while in Great Brit- 
ain the statements of both imports 
and exports are in liear yards. It is 
therefore impossible to determine 
with accuracy the number of square 
vards of cotton cloths entering the 
international or domestic markets 
of the world or even the total 
ed among the countries of the world. 
weights of the cotton goods exchang- 

“To remedy this lack of uniform- 
itv in the government records of cot- 
lon goods produced and sold, the 
governments now showing figures of 
superficial area in their import and 
export figures should be requested 
also’ present figures showing the 
weight of the merchandise in ques- 
(ion, while those now showing 
weigh’ only should be requested to 
state .he superficial area. No gov- 
ernment should be asked to abandon 
ithe system in which its records have 
been kept up to this time, since an 
abandonment of the former methods 
would destroy the comparability of 
the newly created records with those 
of earlier years, but the use of both 
weight and superficial measurement 
would permit comparability in the 
terms formerly used and at the 
same time add the other side of the 
picture, and thus give to the econo- 
nic, industrial and business world 
4 complete record of the cotton 
k00ds interchanged among the’ na- 
lions of the world. 

“Still other improvements in the 
details of the statistical presenta- 
‘ion of quantities, measurements 
and classification of the cotton 
£00ds produced, imported and ex- 
ported have been recommended by 
& committee of governmental offi- 
Clals at Washington and an alterna- 
‘ive plan by the Research Commit- 
‘ce of the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers, 
both of whieh will be presented to 
‘lis Congress and should have care- 
‘ul consideration as promising an 
addition to the present stock of in- 
formation regarding international 
*xchanges of merchandise of this 
Class, 

“One feature of the cotton indus- 
‘vy of the world in which the re- 
‘Peclive governments could con- 
‘'ibute much valuable information 
but small expenditure is that of 
nore frequent reports upon the 
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manufacturing industries. The Unit- 
ed States, which has in recent years 
created a quinquennial census of 
manufactures, shows the number of 
cotton mills, the number of em- 
ployees and wages paid, the con- 
sumption of raw material from aft 
heme and abroad and the quantity 
and value of the various classes of 
manufacture forned out, while the 
figures of the custom houses show 
the share exported and the coun- 
(ries of destination. These reports 
of the manufacturing industries now 
taken quinquennially could easily 
and with a comparatively small ex- 
pense be made annually, especially 
in view of the fact that our census 
office is now a continuous organiza- 
tion with machinery well equipped 
for more frequent studies. The 
number of cotton factories in the 
United States is not large and has 
increased only 33 per cent in the pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1914, while the 
value of the output increased more 
than 100 per cent, suggesting that 
the task of taking an annual census 
of the cotton industry would not be 
a great one in proportion to the im- 


portance of the industry repre- 
sented. 
“The steadily increasing share 


which cotton and its products form 
of the world’s requirements justi- 
fies a closer study of the statistics 
of manufacture, just as those of 
production are now being studied 
with greater care and thoroughness 
than ever before. The world con- 
sumption of cotton and cotton goods 
has more than doubled in the last 
twenty years, while the world popu- 
lation was increasing less than 10 
per cent, and this fact alone would 
justify the great governments of the 
world in the closer and more sys- 
tematic co-operation which proper- 
ly organized governmental machin- 
ery could give to a great statistical 
organization created and directed by 
those familiar with the details of 
production, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of the product.” 


Listen! 


And you shall hear what the 
Jniors of the American Red Cross 
have accomplished in less than two 
vears: 

They have an enrolled 
ship of 11,418,385. 

They have produced by their own 
labors a total of 415.722.0788 articles, 


member- 


including furniture, refugee gar- 
ments, surgical dressings, hospital 
supplies and articles for soldiers 


and sailors, which have a value in 
the’ finished state of $40.152,461.96. 

They have expended in behalf of 
humanitarian projects a total of $1,- 
654,462.10. 

They have become a power 
throughout the world. Organized to 
meet a war emergency, they con- 
tinue their activities to meet a de- 
mand for service which has grown 
within their hearts and which the 
world has grown to expect of them 
for all time. 


In southern Italy the American 
Red Cross maintains a home for war 
orphans. The children of school age 
attend the private school of the or- 
ganization: the little ones go to kin- 
dergarten, 
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Machinery Requirements of the Im- 
medite Future. 


of Whitin 


By E. Kent, Machine 
Works at World Gotton Confer- 
ence, 

Civilization, prosperity and the 


manufacture of cotten goods hand 
in hand, and a study of the imme- 
dite requireme@pts of the world in 
machinery to produce cotton goods 
comes down very properly to a 
study of the fundametal conditions 
underlying the cotton industry to- 
day. Such a study must necessar- 
ily view the industry as a whole and 
take into consideration the world 
statistics as to population, state of 
civilization, needs as shown by past 
statistics, and conditions which have 
arisen from the war. <A _ proper 
analysis of such a large subject is, 
of course, beyond the scope of this 
paper, but before coming to detail- 
ed figures it is proper to call your 
attention to the basic condition of 
the cotton industry. 


According to a statement attrib- 
uted to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is estimat- 
ed that of the 1,500,000,000 of the 
world’s population one half is stri 
only partically clothed, while about 


2250,000,000 wear practically no 
clothes at all, but of the clothing 
actually worn nine-tenths of the 


raw material is cotton, and the pop- 
ularity of cotton goods is constant- 
ly mereasing. 


I append herewith a table show- 
ing world’s spindles, cotton produc- 
tion and population from 1870 to 
1914, from which it will be noted 
that in this period of forty-four 
years the number of spindles in- 
creased 153 per cent. cotton produc- 
tion 44 per cent. and the popula- 
tion of the world 28% per cent. 


World's 


Population 


IRREGULAR PAGINATION 
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The purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican people is well illustrated by the 
fact that the per capita consumption 
in England and France in 1917 was 
only 105% pounds. In part, this dif- 
ference may be ascribed to the more 
wasteful methods in this country. 


But viewing the cetton industry 
and its future requirements, We are 
brought to face immediately with 
the fact that nearly two-thirds of 
the world’s population is as yet in 
its infancy in the extensive use of 
cotten goods, although. the use of 
cotton in the more backward coun- 
tries on the constant increase. 
Statistics on cotton production and 
manufacture could be added imdefi- 
nitely on this general subject. 
Chma and Japan alone in the last 
six vears have about doubled their 
capacity. 


lo come 


is 


to the subject of this 
article—the machinery requirements 
of the immediate future—I think 
we must first go very thoroughly 
into what has been the history of 
the cotton industry. and view this 
history, not in the light of its more 
prosperous years, but over periods 
af deeades. accordingly append 
herewith a table showing the in- 
crease in the number of spindles in 
the world covering the last sixty 
vears as follows: 


Number of Cotton Spindles in the 


United Continent 
Year Kingdom of Europe 
S60 300.300.0000 10.000.000 
1870 37,700,000 13.000,000 
1880 10.000 000 21 O00 000 
{Ro0 §4.500.000 26 000.000 
1900) 16.200. 000 32 000 
1910 53.300,000 60.600.000 
1919 58.000.000 41.500.000 


imately 150,000,000 in 1919, is as fol- 
lows: 
15,920,000 
The average merease for the six 
decades has been 17,550,000: for the 
last three decades, nearly 21,000,000 


per decade. In other words, if our 
increase in spindles is to be chart- 
ed on a constant line, we should ex- 
pect to increase our manutfacturime 
facilities in the next ten years by 
appreximately 21,000,000 spindles. 
What is of importance ih this con- 
nection not only the number of 
spindles to be put into operation 
and | use the word “spindles” as 
expressing cotton manufacturing in 
the terms of a unit—but also the 
ability of the world’s machine shops 
to produce what will be required. 
This also brings into consideration a 
number of factors of which very lit- 
tle is known and about which very 
little has been published. I should 
prefer to-treat the subject by an 
analysis of what has happened in the 
past rather than by an estimate of 
what can be done in the future. 
Accordingly, let us take the period 
of 1900. to 1910, the most flourishing 


is 


World by Decades Since 1870 
United Other 
States Countries Total 
5.000.000) 338.0000 45. 688.000 
7.100.000 1.000.000 000 
11.7 5.000 2 74.000, 000 
{4.200.000 4.000.000 R8.700.000 
19.000.000 7.0000. 000 104.000. 000 
29 300.000 11.300.000 134,500,000 


35,000,000 [6.500.000 151.000.0000 
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period of cottdn manufacturing 
which we have Rad in the world's 
history. In that period new spindles 
to the extent of 30,300,000 were ada. 
ed to the world’s supply. Ti #900 th» 
world was credited with 104,000,000 
spindles. 

Any estimate as ‘to what the de. 
preciafion of existing Spindles 
amounted to in this period is more 
or leas of a giless> Cotton-mill ma. 

not much 


chinery depreciates 
through actual wear and tear ag 


So) 


‘from the progress of invention and 


improvement in_ the 
themselves. Many of us, 
have seen machines fifty 


still running satisfactorily, 


machines, 
no doubt. 
years old 
perform. 


ing their functions in the mill, but 
very few of us would grant thal 
these machines were practical lo 


run in competition with their. more 
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Statistics of Population, Co tton Spindles and Cotton Production 


Spindles Cotton Production 


500-lb. Bales 


1,439,000,000 73,725,000 9 285,000 
1, 488,000,000 88.7 00.000 12.522.000 
1.543.000.0000 105.681 ,.000 15,803,591 
Bix Mie 1.616.000, 000 134.526,000 2? 433,269 
1.685, 000,000 146,397 2100 23,804,422 
World's Statistics of Population, Cotton Spindles and Consumption for 
1915 
Country Population Spindles Consumption 
(500-lb. Bales) 
165,000,000 $2,107 000 5.890.000 
440,000,000 99. 509.000 12,146,000 
Other Countries... 1,078,000,000 12,439,000 4.887 000 


1.683.000, 000 


T have sperarated these figures as 
well for the vear 1913, showing them 
itemized by countries, in order to 
bring to your attention the facts 
that the distribution of cotton man- 
ufacturing rests entirely with the 
civilized and more forward coun- 


tries; that the population of Europe 
and America in 1913 was approxi- 
mately 605,000,000 people out of a 


total population of  1,683,000,000; 
that ef the world’s population a lit- 
tle more than one-third monopolizes 
the manufacture of cotton goods. 
As civilization and proseprtiy in- 
crease cotton manufacturing is 
stimulated. A very good illustration 
of this is in the figures of the per 
capita consumption of cotton in the 
United States. In 1870 this was only 
2 pounds, and in 1917, 35 pounds. 


144,055,000 22,932,000 


“TIneusing statistcs, | might say 
passing that there more or less 
variation among authorities. Un- 
fortunately, there are no accurate 
figures as to spindleage, for it is a 
difficult subject with which to keep 
in eaxct touch, there being no cen- 


in 
is 


sus reports covering production of 


machinery, deterioration and repair. 
In the main. however, authorities 
agree. Acordingly, the figures-which 
I have given are to be taken merely 
as approximate. As a matter of in- 
terest, I have used the figures of the 
United States census with some 
modifications. 

An analysis of the above state- 
ment will show that the world’s in- 
crease in spindles from approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 in. 1860 to approx- 
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ALLEN KIERS 
THE IDEAL 


Every workable improvement developed during our 
twenty-five years of Kier building is incorporated 


in the “Allen Worcester.” 


With “Allen Worcester” Kiers you are always sure of 
perfect bleach. The improved pump produces a rapid 
even circulation. No steam can get into the kier; there- 
fore the strength of the liquor is uniform throughout the 
boil. Tendered goods are impossible. 


A great saving in labor, fuel, chemicals and water is 
also effected. 


Sizes vary from 6 feet diam. 6 feet high to a 5-ton Kier 
which is 9 ft. diam. 11 ft. 6 in. high on straight. All sizes 
carried in stock for immediate shipment. 

This circulation system ean be installed on Kiers of other 
types. If you will try this system for thirty days on one 
of your kiers and you do not find it entirely satisfactory 
and the most economical and efficient system you ever 
used we will take it off and replace original system and it 
will not cost you a cent for demonstration. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


Wm. Allen Sons Company, Proprietors 


WORCESTER BOILER WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


| 
| 
| 
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modern prototypes. 

r have, therefore, taken a very 
depreciation figure of 2% 
per cent. to get my 4epreciation 
on the world’s machinery. 
This figure is quite open Lo eriti- 
eiam, but I submit it simply as a 
yory conservalive estimate. 

\iiowing this 2% per cent on the 
(44,000,000 spindles operating in 
co, we have the depreciation for 
‘he decade of 1900 to 1910, amount- 


cautious 


figures 


nw to 26,000,000 spindles. This. 
added lo the new spindles pul m 
Joring this period makes a grand 
of 56,400,000 spindles, giving 


the combined output of all machine 
shops operating on cotton-mill ma- 
ehinery manufactured of 5,600,000 
spindles per year. This figure I 
would eoansider a fair estimate. 

Now coming back to what we are 
facing in the immediate future, we 
enter the year 1920, according to ihe 


table, with 151,000,000 spindles My 
own figures would indicate tha’ thus 
should be nearer 155,000,000. Dur- 
ing the war permod, which was a 
time of stress and tremendous de- 
mand for production, when every 
machine capable of running was 
pul mio operation, there was very 
little replacement! or repair. li nas 


been a very common story to heer 
of machines which have been run- 
ning for fifteen or twenty years re- 
sold for more than what was their 
original price. 

Undoubtedly, a very large percent- 
age of should be taken from 
existing mahcines to make a proper 
depreciation. However, for the 
sake of conservative argument, let 
us lake 2% per cent. on the 150,000.- 
00 spindles as being the deprecia- 
tion which we shall have to meet in 
ihe next ten years. This 2% per 
cent amounts to 3,750,000 spindles, 
or for ten years, 337,500,000 spind- 
les. If the normal increase is to be 
based on the last thitry vears, new 
spindleage to be put in to take care 
of the normal growth of the world 
would amount to 21,000,000 spindles, 
and we have a total of 5S 500000 
spindles to be taken care of. or a 
vearly production of 5.850.000. As 
we have shown the production of 
machinery for the years 1900 to 1910 
average 5,600,000 spindles, it would 
seem that on this basis the manu- 
lacturing ability of the machine 
shops would balanee the need. 

The abnormal condition, however. 
Which we are facing today. and the 
one which merits our most serious 
allention is the one which has heen 


loss 
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created by the movement for short- 


er hours throughout the world. Af 
no time has the world needed its 
productive facilities to supply food 
and clothing for the starving and 
the ill-clad more than al the prea- 
ent time, and yet we are brought 


lace to faee with the problem that 
today facilities which 


under nor- 

mal conditions were adequate are 
now entirely madequate. 

Where a product rests on the 


speed and length of run of the mia- 
chine the production is in direet 


proportion, a large part, to the 
humber of hours Of its 
operation. In no industry is thia 
more true than in the eotton mill. 


The machinery has been brought! iv 
a high degree of mechanical ». 
Lion, 


The theory of manufaci uring. 
covering speeds and productions, is 
well known and fixed. In the main. 
we cannot expect to inerease pres- 
ent productions, is well known and 
fixed. In the main, we cannot ex- 
pect to mnerease present speeds an 
productions materially, and today 
our factories, by reason of short 
hours are reduced from 10 per cent 
lo 15 per cent in the time which i 
is possible to run them. In other 
words, the world’s spindleage op 
comparative tigures is to be redue- 
ed proportionately with the reduc- 
lion of hours. 

In almost all the New 
States hours have been reduced 
from 54 or 55 to 48 hours. In parts 
of the South they have been redue- 
ed from 60 to 55, and 


the trend is 
towards still further reductions. In 
England the working - schedules 


have been reduced from 55% to 48 
hours. On the Continent, Italy, 
France, and Germany have all 
adopted the 48-hour schedule. To 
be sure, a small percentage of the 
words spindles in Japan, [ndia and 
Chima are still running full time. 
but as a whole it is fair to reduce 
the world’s spindleage today by ap- 
proximately 12% per cent. or %&, 
which on the basis of 151,000,000 
spindies is 18,875,000 spindles. 
cannot see how this reduction of 
hours can be taken in any other 
way than equivalent to an absolute 
and direct loss in spindleage. 

l am leaving aside what has been 
apparent m a greal many places 
that shorter hours have also work- 
ed for a loss in efficieney and thal 
a further pereentage might be add- 
ed to the loss in spindles through 
the inefficieney of labor throughout 


the world. This undobtedly, how- 
ever, will in time correct itself. and 
no account is taken of same. 


Adding the 18,875,000 spindles to 
the figures we have considered 
previously, namely, the normal in- 


crease of 21,000,000 spindles and the 
| 88 to be made up for depreciation 
al 2% per cent per year, or 37,500,- 
spindles, we have a total num- 
her Of. 77,375,000 to be put into oper- 
ation in the next decade, if we are 
lo progress m the same normal way 
we did prior to the war. This 
would call for new spindleage to be 
pul into eperation each year of 


as 


something over 7,500,000 spindles, 
which would mean approximately 
34 per cent greater production by 
the machine shops than they were 
able to make between 1900 to 1910. 

It is not the purpose of this 


article to mterest cotton manufac- 
turers to go into the machinery bus- 
bul it wil be apparent from 
a casual examimation of these basic 


Hess, 


figures that for the next decade al 
least the world is going to be short 


of spinning capacity and that based 
on pre-war conditions if is going to 
be quite a difficull thing for us to 
catch up with the demamid. 


The of armtument which has 
been presented so far has been bas- 
ml on the normal progress of cot- 
fon manufacturing, bul the seope of 
this article would probably not be 
complete unless some mention were 
made of the innumerable new uses 
which are beme found yearly for 
cotton products, all of which absorb 
spindles. 

Prior to 1900 there was no auto- 
mobile indutsry. Today, at least 
2,000,000 spindles in the United 
States alone are working exclusive- 
ly on automobile fabrics. In 1916, 
18,465,000 tires were manufactured 
in the United tSates: in 1917, 25.840.- 
000. In 1918 production was limited 
by agreement wit the War Indus- 
tries Board. In 1919, the estimated 
production is 40,000,000 tires. Al 
the present time, if calculated 
that 150,000 tires are being consum- 
ed per day, and plans are now being 
made to inerease this production 50 
per cent, in terms of spindles means 
in the next year or year and a half, 
1,000,000 more spindles which will 
he put into the automobile industry 


> 
is 


in the United States. 
New uses for cotton have been 
found in the mercerized yarns in 


place of silk, artificial leather, in- 
sulation for wires, wall coverings as 


51 
a substitute for paper, ete. 
The abnormal situations created 
by the war might also be touched 


upon. The table shows very clear- 
ly the loss in machinery which’the 
world has suffered during the war 
period. From the 30,000,000 spind- 
added in the ten years from 
1900 to 1910, we dropped nearly 50 
per cent to 17,000,000. 

In Continental Europe the esti- 
mated loss in spindtes from actual 
destruction will vary from 1,000.- 
000 tO 1,500,000 spindles, and ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 spindles ex- 
isting there have been practically 
out of commercial production dur- 
ing this entire period. In Russia 
alone, 9,000,000 spindies, there is un- 
doubtedly considerable replacement 
lo be made some time. 


les 


You have seen the picture as the 
pencil in the hands of the statisti- 


clan would draw it, perhaps, some 
of you might say, with the aid of 
one mterested in the sale of ma- 


chinery. Tt is not, however, my de- 
sire to write a brief either for the 
cotton trade or for its handimaid. 
the machinery industry. The two 
are most intimately connected. If 
the world is short of spindles and 
ihe demand for cotton goods is 
practically inexhaustible, prosper- 
ity, activity and work await you. 

The brief which I might make for 
the machine builders of the world 
is that we hope in time to so in- 
crease our facilities as to meet the 
requirements of the textile indus- 
try, but we, as well, have had our 
plants reduced in output through 
shorter hours, and the conditions 
of manufacturing today are none 
Loo easy. It is safe to prophesy 
that for the next four or five years, 
or perhaps for the next decade, our 
facilities will be taxed if we are to 
make up this astonishing deficit in 
productive capacity. 

Statistics covering the normal 
progress of the world to date may 
not hold true for the immediate 
future, and conditions as they ex- 
ist al the present time may change. 
The world is poorer today; its pur- 
chasing power, notwithstanding 
high wages, is not as great as it was 
in the pre-war years, and perliaps 
{he paper yarn and paper cioths so 
ingeniously contrived by the Gentral 
Powers during the war period may 
help out the situation, but funda- 
mentally the cotton industry today 
faces inevitably, in my opinion, 
great activity and proseprity. 


WHAT ELSE---When it is the only sizing agent that is absolutely neutral, 
and needs the assistance of no other compound, oil or tallow. 
Will not allow the size to chafe or shedd, and will increase 


the tensile strength of the yarn. 
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Wm. €. Robinson 
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Transportation Cotton 


Transportation is an -instrument- 
alily by which there is moved some 
one thing somewhere, somehow, 
sometime. Transportation is the 
agency which declares the democ- 
racy of the world, and compared 
with which there is no greater civil- 
izing agency in the world. 

There is a story told of an old 
ladv who one day climbed to the 
top of a rather big hill and, after 
viewing the landscape, declared that 
never knew before that the 
world was so large. Because of de- 
veloped transportation we are fre- 
quentiy caused fo exclaim how 
small the world is after all. By 
habit of use of the product of re- 
mote and foreign lands we now re- 


as necessilies many things 
which. without modernized trans- 


portation, would be the rarest of 
luxuries. How little does the pub- 
lic appreciate how intimately they 
are concerned with transportation 
and its direct effect on our personal 
affairs. as well as on our busimess 
and on the prosperity of the coun- 
trv al large. 

I wish at once to indicate my atti- 
tude towards the railroads. I he- 
lieve it is time to stop ridicule, ad- 
verse criticism and, perhaps, even 
abuse of the railroads, and put mto 
practice the all-important principle 
of co-operation, and in this way 
lend a hand towards securing for 
eur business and our personal com- 
foris those things which we have 
heen trying to secure by opposition 
and antagonism. I believe the time 
has come when we should refuse to 
return to our state legislatures and 
fe our national Congress men whose 
principal basis for re-election is be- 
cause that which they “did” to the 
railroads. I believe thal we should 
especially discourage state 
legislatures from indulging m reg- 
latory laws governing transporta- 
(ion, which the effect of such laws 
‘directly interferes with interstate 
iraffic. Ninety per cent of our traf- 
fic is interstate. The service on 
this, however, is practically all sub- 
ject to state laws and, not infre- 
quently, to municipal regulations. 
It is hard to eonceive how any busi- 
ness can be a wheh has 
forty-eight regulatory bodies mak- 
ing rules or laws beneficially or ad- 
versely bearing on the welfare of 
the enterprise. A fight may be a 
good thing occasionally, but FI be- 
lieve we are all fed up on fighting 
just now, and in these early days 
of world-wide peace, better start 
the home fires burning and inau- 
curate co-operative and peaceful 
methods in our transportation and 
commercial affairs generally. 

What is this thing, “Cooperation,” 
of which we hear so much today? 
If is applying to business methods 
the principle of the Golden Rule 
without always trying to “do” the 
other fellow first. It is using oil, 


sucess 


instead of sand, as a lubricant. I 
is confidence, to the defeat of sus- 
picion. It is belief, to the destruc- 
lion of doubt. Tt is 
selves by helping others. 


helping our- 
It is the 


By W. 8. Turner, at World Cotton 


spirit which, in all friendliness, can 
point oul a weakness or defect, and 
at the same time can suggest and 
help apply a remedy. It is good 
will towards all men which will 
bring peace on earth, glory in the 
Highest. It is constructive compe- 
lition which suggests friendship, 
rather than destructive competi- 
lion, which suggests discord. 

We are in a new era of thinking 
and doing. The changes involve 
new terms with the ne wmethods. 
“Coordination” is one of these, by 
the use of which term we camou- 
flage the obnoxious “trust” off com- 
merce and “unionism” of labor, and 
all are able to meet on a common 
basis of peaceful procedure, and be- 
cause of the industrial peace which 
insures, we have united into a cos- 
mopolitan pact and move in unison 
toward the millennium. 

While there has been a recent 
period of unrest and some labor 
troubles, we can see nothing about 
this to cause alarm but believe this 
is but an indication that the vari- 
ous branches or organized labor are 
intelligently co-ordinating their af- 
fairs and are driving the discordant! 
Bolshevists back to the 
whence they came and, as their sea 
of despair closes over them, Miriam 
may again sing her song of triumph. 
Farmers and manufacturers are 
conferring and co-ordinating their 
business ideas with excellent §re- 
sulis. We now speak of the allied 
cotton interests, and mean by this 
the mutual affairs of the cotton 
planters, the cotton gins, the cotton 
compresses and warehouses, the 
cotton dealers, the spinners, and the 
all-important financiers. Railroads 
are co-ordinating their thoughts 
and efforts and facilities and, de- 
spite all that has been said in the 
recent years to the contrary, trans 
portation was never better than it is 
now, and has never gone backward 
one particle. We have better mo- 
tive power, better cars, better road- 
beds and steel, better terminals, bet- 
fer rules and regulations, and bet- 
ter men than ever before in the his- 
tory of transportation; and all this 
in spite of forty-eight regulatory 
agencies apparently working to ob- 
struct. Perhaps we may appear a 
little prejudiced against state regu- 
lation of common carriers. but if 
there is a single state which, by the 
sum total of its laws, has benefitted 
either the railroads or its patrons, 
let them come forward with § the 
proof. 

We believe there should be a 
governing power placed over’ the 
railroads both for their restraint 
and for their protection, and that 
this should be a well-ordered fed- 
eral organization with duties and 
powers clearly defined by law. 
Prohably the most intelligent organ- 
ized body in the United States to- 
day is the Interstate Commerce 
Congress with one member from 
each state endowed with  confer- 
ence duties only, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to act as the 
board of directors with full execu- 


shores 


Conference at New Orleans.) 

live power. While we are in the 
days of reconstruction and are ac- 
customed to reforms, why not have 
our government establish a Depart- 
ment of Transeportation and place 
the whole regulatory system of the 
common carrer within the jurisdic- 
lion of the federal government? 
This would at least give a home to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and, to a large extent, remove 
the menace to their existence should 
Congress some time fail to make an 
appropriation. 

Most assuredly do we believe that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should have their powers en- 
larged. They should have power to 
initiate rates and rules of traffic. 
and should have power over mini- 
mum as well as maximum rates. 
With Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission control over minimum rates. 
we believe our inland and coastwise 
water transportation would be de- 
veloped so as to become a fact in- 
stead of fiction. We believe that 
our rivers can be used for transpor- 
lation and should be protected and 
used as such, and that, because of 
opportunities which they afford, 
they should not be used in forcing 
the railroads #0 make differential! 
rates to river points and, by so do- 
ing, destroy our natural traffic high- 
ways, create preferential markets 
and force the railroads to become 
their own financial executioners. 

With a better-ordered and better- 
defined control of the railroads 
Lhere is no necessity for other than 
private management. mummecoihn 
private management. The records 
of transportation, whether for sue- 
cess Of failure, during the war per- 
iod is no eriterion for .times of 
peace. Reference to such records 
may be unfair to the government 
and to the whole railroad crowd. A 
man may walk upright today and 
be ulterly prostrate tomorrow. His 
disabilities may consist of disloca- 
cations or fractures, or may be due 
lo a general breaking down of the 
system; either one is due to too 
much strain or crowding. Should 
aman be condemned and be the 
subject of adverse criticism, because 
of the fact that in the face of in- 
surmountable difficulties some part 
of his anatomy failed to function? 
Men and machinery are wonderfully 
alike. The burden which was plac- 
ed on transportation was simply be- 
yond its capacity to accommodate 
and, like a stream during a freshet, 
it overflowed. That which the gov- 
ernment did to relieve the condition 
was simply to put into effect a com- 
prehensive embargo which morally 
and physically dammed _ the flood 
and the trick was turned. 

We have passed a transportation 
crisis, such as no industry has ever 
before experienced. A retrospect of 
the past shows that there were some 
short-comings—not as many, how- 
ever, as men in their excitement be- 
heved. The final records of trans- 
portation during the war period 
will show a most wonderful accom- 
plishment in connection with that 


historical event. Had it not been fo, 
a well-established and well-ordered 
Lransportation system, generally 
speaking, it would have been im- 
possible lo secure the recorded re. 
sults. Our eyes are now open to 
the fact that honesty and patriotism 
have gone hand in hand with indus. 
try and that the rairoad builders 
have done a wonderful thing for in- 


dustrial America and for world. 
wide crvilization. 

Based on a twelve million bale 
colton crop,.to transport this, in- 


cluding with the lint the seed. re. 
quires about one million’ carload 
units. In the transportation of eot- 
ton. by rail there are two principal 
moves; from the country station 
Lo the compress, and from the com. 
press to the port if for export, or 
to final destination if domestic. In 
the first movement the eotton is 
flat or uncompressed and weighs 
about 11 3-4 pounds to the cubic 
foot. In the second move it has 
been compressed to a density of 
22 1-2 pounds or more to the cubic 
foot, if standard, or 33 pounds or 
more, to the cubic foot if high den- 
sitied. This has reference only to 
the standard bale of cotton weigh- 
ing about 500 pounds, 27 inches 
wide, 54 inches long and, -before be- 
ing compressed, will average about 
50 inches high. 

Transportation of cotton by rail 
embraces much more than the two 
movements just referred to. Ware- 
housing at point of origm and at-the 
transit point is a distinctive  fea- 
ture and, because of the extraor- 
dinary damage caused by exposure 
during the 1918-19 season, this is 
now receiving special attention. 
speaking for Arkansas, the com- 
presses of our state now have an 
under-shed capacity for wuncom- 
presed cotton equal to two-fifths of 
a normal crop; and I believe tha! 
this is about representative of the 
southwestern region, and perhaps of 
the entire south. Our compress 
system has a faculty of rising to 
emergencies and, in regard to in- 
sufficient warehouse capacity, we 
wish to offér the same advice tha! 
the nursery poet offered to Little 
Bo-Peep. 

Cotton rates and rules are pre- 
dicated almost entirely on the sin- 
gle bale movement. The one prin- 
cipal exception is the carload rale 
to the Pacific coast. It requires 4 
well ordered system to convert eot- 
ton from the condition at the gin to 
the requirements for the markel. 
The two transportation terms used 
in handling cotton are “floating 
and “forwarding”: floating, from 
the gin point to concentration or 
compress point and forwarding, 
from the latter point to destination. 
At the concentration point cotton }s 
sampled and typed, graded and 
classed, compressed and marked, 
and is financed. 

Cotton is floated on a cotton bill of 
lading which lading is taken up Dy 
the cotton dealer’s banker at con- 
centration point and is held by the 
banker as collateral. When the 
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deliver the cotton to the 
compress they take up a compress 
~eceipt or ticket for each bale of 
cotton delivered and deliver such 
‘ickets to the banker and take up 
‘ne country bill of lading. The 
hanker now holds the compress re- 
coipts tickets as collaterak In 
‘he meantime the dealer, who has 
heen kept advised, proceeds [to se- 
ect into even running grades, the 
eotton for the market, and then di- 
raeis the compress and 
nark and load into cars the number 
of bales called for m the spinner's 
onder. When the loading com- 
plete, on a certificate to this effect 
waned by the- carriers inspector in 


carriers 


press 


is 


-harge al the compress, the rail- 
oad issues the forwarding bill of 
lading to the dealer, who _ takes 


.ame Lo the banker, who im turn de 
iivers these tickets back to the com- 


press for cancellation and the sal- 
«fving of reeords. The banker 
makes draft on the spinner or his 
went, the dealer is credited with 
ihe proceeds and all records are 
Josed al the compress point. 

fo some who give thought to the 
present system of handling cotton 
our methods are primitive. Per- 


haps so, but in this respect it is a 
vood deal like the good old religion 
which was.good enough for 
fathers, and is good enough for me. 
Here is a business which will nol 
admit of much ehange. Men meet 
in eonventions, the purpose 


which is to arrange reforms im the 


appearance, dimensions and style of 


the bale of eotton. The reform 
spinit spreads and obtains over the 
entire land. If is taken up by cor- 


our 


of 
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is advocated through 


respondence, 
the public print 
from the rostrum. 


and is acclaimed 
We feel our im- 


portance expand as we _ proclaim 
that which we have done toward 
modernization of the bale of cotton; 
and then the new season comes 
around and along comes the same 
old ragged, irregular sized bale of 
King Cotton and we all bow in sen- 


timental respect and, in our hearts 
are glad that i so. The King 
looks badlv;—Long live the King. 
Improved methods of seed selection 


Is 


and of farming are good. Methods 
of marketing admit occasional re- 
forms, but the actual handling of 
the bale of cotton will not admiul 
many changes, and we wish to pre- 
dict that the high densttied bale 
idea is doomed except, perhaps, for 
export and we are not convinced 
about that. When we are able to 


load 37,500 pounds as a minimum of 
standard condensed cotton im a 
standard thirty-six-foot box car, 
and lumber loading has a minimum 
of bul 34,000 pounds, there is but ht- 
tle reason why, from a transporta- 
tion necessity, there should be a 
call for high density. 

The actual transportation service 


directed to cotton may admit of 
some improvement. Railroads will 
not execute ladings on compressed 


cotton until loading into the car and 
car numbers and initials are shown 
in the ladings. In the southewestern 
region the cotton must have been 
examined by an accredited agent of 
the Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, and his certificate 's 
also necessary before ladings’ will 


be issued. These are modern §re- 


forms and are good. We are now 
seeking a ruling from the railroads 
lo the effect that they will not i:- 
sue ladings on cotton at country 
stations for compress or concentra- 
tion points unless the cotton is 
loaded into the car and car number 
or billing reference is shown in the 
bill of lading. Anticipating a ruling 
to this effeet we would ask all dea'- 
ers in cotton to refuse to buy = on 
country ladings uniess billing ref- 
erence is shown therein and, in this 
respect, follow a trading rule now 
enforced in certain districts. 

There has always been agitation 
bearing on the marking of colton 
but up until this season nothing 
definite has been determined. Tf 
not a case of the shippers an car- 
riers disagreeing, but all parties in- 
terested are trying to find some sui- 
table, legible, permanent and reas- 
onably inexpensive mark. We need 
a system of marking which will 
readily identify the bale from cour- 
iry station to compress, from com- 
to domestic destination 
port, and from port to foreign des- 
tination.. Here is a chance for so1ae- 
one to immortalize himself with the 
cotton imdustry, and besides, as 
Colonel Sellers would have 
“There's millions in il” to the fel- 
low who will get a copyright on a 
acceptable plan. 

We recently asked the south- 
western regional director for tram- 
load service on our cotton---intac! 
and continuous movement from 
point of origin or convenient assein- 
bling point up to the fartherrost 
point toward which the train can 
be so handled and we now have this 


is 


press is] 
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service alt our disposal. Aft times of 
congestion of traffic this service 


should be invaluable. We tried this 
out on a shipment of 29.000 bales 
from one of our presses to 24 east- 
ern destination and had rerord of 
delivery of the last car of the move- 
ment before we could have secured 
delivery of the first car of the con- 
signment under the singl: car plen, 

Just a word about rates and [ am 
through. Rates on eotton are hish, 
but I believe that our attitude to- 
ward rates should be to favor high- 
er rather than lower rates, just so 
the parity is maintained. We bhe- 
live that our charges for transpor- 
tation should all be expressed = 
one through rate, and that this 
should be high enough {o make our 
cotton traffic the most atiractive of 
all commodities to the carr'ers, and 
they should then yield us a service 
consistent with the charge. There 
is no doubt but that freight rntes 
should be higher if we are toe get the 
high character of service necessary 
to the economic conduct of one bus- 
iness. 

On railroad coupon tickets 
is an admonition, “Void if detachon, 
amd this is the relationship which 
commercial development sustams 


lhere 


towards transportation—“Void if 
detached.” Next m importance to 
production is transportation, con- 


sistent. with the adequacy of which 
are values to be determined ct! 
thing to be transported, Distrihu- 
tion rectifies the law of supply and 
demand, therefore prices and val- 
nes are governed almost entirely by 
transportation. The higher tne 
Continued on Page 57.) 
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Buying Cotton For Future Delivery. 

Continued from Page 44.) 

ket, and his goods are depreciating 
in value: he may have to wail 
months before he can sell his pro- 
fuct and m the meantime he 1s fac- 
nz tremendous losses. By the use 
of futures he can protect himself 
immediately; there is always a mar- 
ket for his goods. Tt has been 
truly said that cotton “futures” are 
the bonds of produce, Such a hedge 
may nol be absolutely perfect: as a 
matter of fact. they are far from 
perfect, but they are the verv bes! 
“hedge” obtamable anywhere. As 
the value of the preduct declines 
the value of the futures decline, as 
generally cloth and cotton advance 
or decline on the same hasis. 

The establishment of the chain of 
warehouses at strategic points, both 
in the South and North, suggested 
months ago by the Cotton 
Buying Committee of The National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers, will be of inealeulable value in 
safeguarding the interests of both 
buver and seller in such’ transac- 
tions calling for delivery of cotton 
al. stated periods over a number of 
months. The suewestion of these 
warehouses has become reality 
with the incorporation of the Un- 
ion Cotton Warehouse Organization 
Corporation. Engineers have been 
engaged to select sites for the loca- 
lion of same, and already have pre- 
sented partial list of locations. All 
of these warehouses will be licensed 
under the U. S. Warehouse Act, and 
will be constructed in units capable 
of holding ten thousand bales. They 
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will be built along plans approved 
by the fire underwriters, so that the 
cotton will be protected not only 
from the weather, but can be msur~ 
ed al a mittimum cost. With these 
warehouses the seller of a contract 
will have the choice of either buy- 
ing.in enough cotton to cover same, 
if it is available, or buy in part, pro- 
tecitme himself for the balance in 
other wavs. If he buys in the whole 
contract he is m a position where 
there is no risk: he ean calculate 
absolutely what it will cost to hold 
ant insure this cotton until time 
for delivery. He is also assured of 
the protection of the cotton, and he 
will not have to pay claims for 
damage to the bales. If he prefers, 
all the eotton can be shipped tm- 
mediately to the warehouses nearer 
the spinner, the question of finance 
being as easily arranged for cotton 
in Northern warehouses as for those 
located near the source of produc- 
tion. Such shipments have’ three 
distinet advantages: first, they tend 
io distribute§ the transportation 
load: “secoml, they provide more 
storage space for cotton not sold; 
and third, the spinner receives the 
colton when it is needed, and is 
nol obliged to wail on account of 
delays in transportation so common 
at eongested periods. The  pur- 
chaser of such contracts handled .as 
above outlined is assured that -his 
colton 1s protected and that he will 
receive same, barring accidents, in 
good condition. In the case of all 
such contracts both the buyer and 
the seller should have. equal pro- 
tection. 

Where cotton sold is held in store 


with ownership unchanged, although 
part payment has been advanced, 
arrangements may easily be made 
with the warehouse man, advising 
him of the money advanced by the 
purchaser, that the cotton in store 
was for his account, and that when 
shipped it was to he shipped for 
his account, These details may seem 
unimportant, but in times past the 
handling of cotton accounts has not 
been on a business basis. and it. is 
essential that. improvements he 
made in the financial side as weli 
as on the physical protection of 
this great American staple. Buying 
future contracts in the market and 
protecting purchases of special 
grades of cotton available only al 
certain seasons and against which 
no sales of finished goods have been 
made can be included in the same 
class, alihough in some 
quite dissimilar. The manufactur- 
er who has sold his product ahead 
and has bought futures instead of 
actual cotton, covering same, takes 
the chance of the basis of such cot- 
fon as he needs, changing when the 
time comes for him to sell tis fu- 
tures and buy in the actual cotton: 
this basis may be higher or lower 
at. the time of purchase than it was 
when he sold his goods. Of course, 
if his product was always sold in 
the same way the law of averages 
would probably even up prices, but 
generally spinners do not have the 
same inquiries repeated year after 
year, so they cannot depend on the 
law of averages. They must take 
their chance, in buvinge futures to 
cover their contract, that the basis 
will be about the same or lower, 


respects 
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and if they have sold goods at a 
margin their judgement as to 
the basis may mean a profit or loss 
During the past few years this 
method of protecting sales Cannot 
be called good merchandising, as it 
involves more or less speculation. 
In the season just closed the basic 
on certain grades has differed over 
twenty dollars a bale, and one can 
readily see how a contract appar- 
ently showing a good profil might in 
the end show a very targe loss. 
There is no uncertainty in the case 
of protecting purchases of special 
qualities with sales of future con- 
tracts, as the spinner can figure aec- 
curately the price at which he can 
lake his cotton when the = inquiry 
comes to him for his goods. In my 
opinion this is the only absolutely 
safe way under present conditions 
for the spinner to use the future 
market:: the element of risk is al- 
most negligible. With the elimina- 
tion of several of the undesirable 
grades formerly deliverable on 
contract, a spinner who is in a po- 
sition to use ordinary staple can 
buy contracts and accept the de- 
livery of same, using the cotton so 
delivered to produce the geods sold. 
Of course, he takes his chance both 
as to grade and staple; cotton un- 
suitable in grade or staple may be 
delivered, in which case he will 
have to replace in the open market 
with cotton suitable for his needs. 
By paying a certain premium to the 
broker who handles his account, a 
spinner can arrange to accept only 
the grades suitable, and the broker 
through whom the transaction is 
placed arranges to either sell the 
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undesirable cotton elsewhere or to 
ee-deliver same on the exchange. 
To spinners who can avail them- 
selves of such cotton, the buying of 
rutures to cover extended deliveries 
.¢ most satisfactory. The whole 
question of buying cotton for future 
delivery 8 580 closely related to the 
eonduct of the exchanges that any 
paper on this subject should devote 
at least a paragraph to the methods 
of the exchange. When futures de- 
eine the planter wants the ex- 
change investigated; when futures 
advance the spinner has his griev- 
ance, alleging that speculation = is 
putting the market up, not the law 
of supply and demand. Opinions 
vary, and many spinners as well as 
producers of raw cotton think that 
there should be a change in the 
conduct of business in eotton fu- 
inres. There will be speculation so 
long as there are exchanges, but an 
exchange dealing with such neces- 
sities of life as cotton should limit 
speculation as much as possible. To- 
day speculation and not legitimate 
husiness largely controls the cotton 
exchange. I quote from “Cotton,” 
hy George Bigwood, on this point: 
“The illegitimate speculator was 
the grower, the merchant, or the 
spinner who simply dealt in ‘fu- 
tures’ selling that which he did not 
possess, or buying that which he did 
not want to use. The _ legitimate 
buyer acts for his own personal 
cain, and has proved himself, wheth- 
er grower, merchant, spinner, man- 
ufacturer, or financier, to be a pure 
gambler, and the. greatest menace 
ion the industry. Gigantic specula- 
tion in eotton robs the grower, the 
spinner and the manufacturer of 
the legitimate return on their capi- 
lal and for their labor. It robs the 
laborer of his work and his wages; 
it prevents men using their best en- 
ergies in the growing, the spinning. 
the manufacturer and the sale of 
their preduections.” 


The business of buying or selling 
on the cotton exchange has become 
ino easy. <A person who buys or 
sells a hundred shares of stock on 
the stock exchange must either 
pay for same or deliver the stock 
as the ease mav be. This naturally 
restricts the trading and, while 
there are fluctuations, there is not 
the aetion found in the cotton § ex- 
change, TI do not intend to recom- 
mend what changes are necessary, 
as this involves complex problems 
requiring expert knowledge and 
careful study, but I do say that buy- 
ing colton for future delivery would 
be very much simplified if specula- 
lion in eofton on the exchanges 
could be eliminated. There is no 
legitimate reason why the differ- 
enees between months in the same 
season should be more than the ear- 
"ying charges, as conditions govern- 
‘Ng are practiaelly the same; if the 
Speculative interest did not over- 
shadow the legitimate business in- 
leregts this would be the only differ- 
“nice, As present no owner of ac- 
‘ual cotton is safe in carrying same 
by selling futures against cotton un- 
less he sells same before the time 
Of delivery of his contracts. If he 
shifts from January to March or 
om December to March, instead of 

& the change by paying the 
varrying charges between the two 
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months, he may find that he is be- 
ing ground hetween two mill stones. 
In buying his near months he is 
obliged to yay a premium because 
the speculative element has corner- 
ed that month. and in selling the far 
months he finds same at a consid- 
erable discount, thus facing a con- 
siderable loss by the transfer. He 
has no other recourse but to deliver 
the colton, and this is not always 
the opportunity it gave merchants 
lime when less was next to impos- 
convenient. Such a condition 
should be corrected, and would be 
very much alleviated if deliveries 
were made al poimts outside of the 
location of the exchanges. Under 
the new contract the great differ- 
ences between months have appar- 
ently ceased, and changes to forward 
months can be normally made with- 
out the loss incident to speculative 
periods. 

I have frequently heard persons 
representing all branches of the cot- 
ton world almost demand in highly 
speculative periods that the cotton 
excange be closed. Every . great 
business can be improved and the 
cotton exchange is no exception, and 
yet without the medium of the cot- 
ton exchange the eotton interests 
would be in the same position as a 
ship without a rudder in a storm al 
sea. The exchange, the only pro- 
tection to the grower and the man- 
ufacturer, is the elearing house of 
the textile world. Without such 
protection the entire cotton inter- 
ests would become one huge gamble 
and the present speculation, when 
compared to this condition, would 
be like comparing a “piker’ to a 
large operator. 

The word “stabilization” is being 
more freely used every day and is 
considered by many people to be 
the panacea for all our present and 
past troubles; everything is topsy- 
turvey, and the world must return 
to stable conditions if we wish the 
unrest to cease. Undoubtedly the 
stabilization of the cotton market 
could at least partially help the 
manufacturer in the conduct of his 
business. Many manufacturers are 
very firm in their belief that much 
of the violent fluctuations in the 
market could be entirely eliminated 
if the government would decrease 
the number of reports on weather, 
condition and acreage. These re- 
ports form the basis of the trend of 
the markel, and for the most part 
make verv little difference to legi- 
timate traders. One report is hard- 
Iv announced before the uncertain- 
ty of the next report becomes a 
market factor. The trade is kepl 
private reports, which are, more or 
less. reflections of those made by 
the government: these reports do 
not, however, have the official 
standing of the government figures, 
and consequently do not cause the 
wide variations. In the course of 
the season we have the weekly 
weather reports: the acreage esti- 
mates, the condition figures and the 
bi-monthly ginning figures. If the 
weekly weather report is not exact- 
ly what is expected the market re- 
acts or advances as the case may 
be, several points if conditions are 
sensitive, and they seem to be sen- 
sitive most of the time now. The 
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Discusses Practice of Cotton Future 
Sales. 


Although he admitted that there 
is much harmful speculation in cot- 
ton, Randall W. Durfee, in an ad- 
(iress before the Cotton Conference, 
declared that the sale of futures 
was necessary to the conduct of 
ihe business. Mr. Durfee said, in 
part; 

“The establishment of the chain 
of warehouses at strategic points, 
hoth m the South and North, sug- 
gested some months ago by the cot- 
fon buying committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, will be of inmealculable 
value in safeguarding the interests 
of both buyer and seller m such 
transactions calling for delivery of 
cotton at stated periods over a num- 
ber of months. The suggestion of 
these warehouses has bhecome a 
reality with the incorporation of 
the Union Cotton Warehouse Or- 
ganization Corporation. 

“With these warehouses the sell- 
er of a contract will have the choice 
of either buying in enough cotton to 
cover same, if it is available, or 
buy in part, protecting himself for 
the balance in other ways. If he 
huvys in the whole contract he ts in 
a position where there is no risk; 
he can calculate absolutely what 1 
will cost to hold and insure this 
cotton until time for delivery. He 
is also assured of the protection of 
ithe cotton, and he will not have to 
pay claims for damage to the bales. 
In the case of all such contracts 
both the buyer and the seller should 
have equal protection. 

“Where cotton sold is held in 
store with ownership unchanged, al- 
though part payment has been ad- 
vanced, arrangements may easily be 
made with the warehouse man, ad- 
vising him of the money advanced 
by the purchaser, that the cotton in 
store was for his account, and that 
when shipped it was to be shipped 
for his account. 

“The manufacturer who has sold 
his product ahead and has bought 
futures instead of actual cotton, 
covering same, takes the chance of 
the basis of such cotton as he needs, 
changing when the time comes for 
him to sell his futures and buy in 
the actual cotton: this basis may be 
higher or lower at the time of pur- 
ehase than it was when he sold his 
goods. Of course, if his product was 
always sold in the same way the law 
of averages would probably even up 
prices, but generally spinners do not 
have the same inquiries repeated 
vear after vear, so they cannot de- 
pend on the law of averages. They 


must take their chance, in buyme 
futures to eover their contracts, 
that the basis will be about the 


same or lower. and if they have sold 
goods at a close margin their judg- 
ment as to the basis may mean a 
profit or loss. During the past few 
vears this method of protecting sales 
eannot be called good merchandis- 
ing, as it involves more or less spec- 
ulation. 

“In my opinion this is the only 
absolutely safe way under present 
conditions for the spinner to use the 
future market: the element of risk 
is almost negligible. With the elim- 
ination of several of the undesirable 
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grades formerly deliverable on con- 
Lract, a spinner who is in a position 
lo use ordinary staple can buy con- 
lracts and accept the delivery of 
same, using the eotten so delivered 
Lo produce the goods sold. 


Process Protects Cotton From Fire. 


Details of a chemical process 
which, if is said, will protect cotton 
from fires of ordinary causes and 


from country daamge. were given 
lo J. Skottowe Wannamker, presi- 


dent of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, by a representative of the 
Cotton Protecting Company of Okla- 
homa. The new discovery was dis- 
cussed at the World Cotton Con- 
ference Wednesday morning. 

In speaking of the discovery, Mr. 
Wannamaker said the application 
of the Cotton Protecting Company's 
process will In a measure revolu- 
tionize the cotton industry. He said 
if eliminated the country damage 
entirely and reduées the fire risks 
a minimum. 

“It will simplify the warehouse 
proposition to a mere question of 
protecting the  eotton against 
thefts.” Mr. Wannamaker explained, 
“and will make available full trans- 
portation facilities. Because of the 
enormously increased. demand for 
cotton brought on by the great war 
and the shortage of supplies, the 
matter of country damage has prob- 
ably received more attention at the 
World Cotton Conference than al- 
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most any other problem. If is prac- 
tically the unanimous opinion of all 
phases of the cotton industry that 
under these condition the enormous 
ings, estimated by the government to 
he about $70,000,000, to be pernmutted 
to be continued is nothing short of 
an economic erime, 

Ww VY. Haley, secretary of the Okla- 
homa company, declared the process 
can be applied alt a comparatively 
emall expense. He said the protec- 
tion offered not diminished by 
‘ime and by actual test has shown 
not to affeet the fiber ,spinning, dye- 
ing or grade qualities, 

Aecording to Mr. Haley the cotton, 
afier being treated, can be handled 
for transportation by shipping it on 
flat ears without danger from spark 
fire and weather damage. This, he 
said, would increase the transporta- 
tion facilities for handling crops 
and at the same time relieve facili- 


is 


ties ‘for moving other classes of 
freight. 

BR. B. Jones, Washington, D. C. 
and M. €. MeGehee, Memphis, who 


are with Mr. Haley, said they have 
heen attending the conference but 
only decided to make known their 
invention because of the emphasis 
laid on country, fire and warehouse 
damage each year. They claim the 
process is being installed in several 
plantations in Mississippi. 

The matter has been demonstrated 
at the Underwriters’ Laboratory at 
Chicago, Railway Fire Protective 
Association of the United State De- 
pariment of Agriculture. 

Part of a letter received from 
Charles J. Brand, chief of the bureau 
of agriculture, follows: 

“Summarizing our experiences 
with the we have shown 
that it reduces the fire hazard to.a 
minimum and also the losses to the 
farmer and other handlers of cotton 
caused by country damage each 
vear, al the same time enabling the 
railroads to use flat cars. which has 
heen heretofore impossible on ac- 
count of the fire hazard. A further 


process, 


statement to the . effect that this 
process does not effect the manu- 
facturing values of the fiber, as 


shown by the enclosed report, sum- 
marizes our personal experience 
with this process.” 


Labor Worries Cotton Growers. 

| Continued from page 16.) 
high winds and rain in my section 
‘hreaten the farmers with ruin. 
Farmers are biding against each 
other to secure help, and in spite of 


every effort, we lose from 15 
per cent to 20 per cent of. this 
‘rop, simply because’ it can’t be 


Picked.” 

~The British delewates to the World 
“olton Conference are wondering 
Why they ever fought the Battle of 
New Orleans. It is so hot they won- 
der why any one could or would 
hehe here. The theory of cool eve- 
ings quieted them for a moment 
after they arrived, but when eve- 
Ming came, they found thal the word 
cool” may be interpreted im many 
different degrees. In one sense they 
found the hotels cool enough. 

New Orleans is really almost a 
foreign city. I rode through the 
I rench quarter with a Spanish taxi 
driver, and met in a famous Creole 
restaurant, British, Swiss, Belgian 
and Ttalian delegates. The quarter 
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is full of charm: the old houses with 
warm colored plaster, quaint roofs, 
and delicate iron work is a sight to 
he remembered. very 
strange that we do not preserve the 
character of such My hotel 
is modern, well managed, and clean, 
but I might as well be in Cleveland 
or Chicago, so far as atmosphere is 
concerned, Tf time our decora- 
tive arts, our architecture and our 
city planning took more interest im 
these matters, 

The informal conferences | 
were held would make a volume of 
very interesting reading. Every 
one looked on the problem from a 
highly specialized viewpoint. The 
planter, the banker, the spinner, 
weaver or merchant were all full of § 
their own problems, and if only 
given a free hand, could have ar- 
ranged all matters to their own par- § 
ticular satisfaction. I talked to ag 
grower of cotton and had his ideas 
contradicted by a spinner of yarn. § 
I asked a weaver about the spinner, | 
and the merchant about the planter. 
Every time the whole question was f 
completely settled, and each settle-@ 
ment was different. | 

But a pair of mules cost $900, and | 
a cotton picker, according to local 
conditions, asks from three dollars f 
to $10 a day. No one asked old man 
Heavy Rain or Drouth, or the 
charming pair Boll Weevil and 
King Worm to the conference—and J 
men, women and children all over ® 
the world want cotton goods. Andf 
(hat able firm of accountants, Sup- 
up & Demand, are still doing busi- 
ness at the old stand. 

In the hotel lobbies you could talk 
about cotton baling, fine yarn spin- 
ning, boll weevils, the barbecue alt 
La Grange, welfare work or the 
weather, and could settle any point 
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as well as another. One man—a 

spinner, said: “We would, grow nd Our Talc is air-floated. Its unsurpassed color and high initial re- 

years. Peru and the Soudan would ention make it the Dest quality vf any on the market for filler pur- 


lake our place.” His only problem 
was to supply labor, and the only 
drawback was thaf even a fine yarn 
mill can't spin phantom cotton. An- 
other man, curiously enough, a 
grower, believed in 60 cent cotton. 
It became very easy to reconcile 
such viewpoints. You simply asked 
a third person with a different idea. 
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the veterans. Every one wants the 
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character of the transportation ser 
vice the better the price of the 
thing transported. We recent!v read 
an article in which the author des- 
parately tried to reconcile cheap 
and adequate transportation. His 
effort was necessarily a failure be- 
cause, in the language of the man 
at the cireus, “There ain't no such 
animal.” 

I believe the time has come when 
we should cease being interested in 
objects outside the ear window 
when the ticket taker comes around, 
and to maintain an _ attitude, to- 
wards the carrier, of being willing 
and ready to pay for transportation 
which we need and demand. 
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Buying Cotton for Future Delivery. 


Continued from Page 55.) 
ginning and acreage reports cause 
wider fluctuations, while the 
monthly condition figures frequent- 
ly cause the limil by the rules 
of the exehange become oOpera- 
tive. Orders to buy sell are 
given on these condition figures if 
the report is above below the 
figure expected; this, notwithstand- 


io 


or 


ing the fact that developments in 
{he area devated to cotton may 
have changed materially since the 


date on which the report was made. 
The final estimate made in Decem- 
ber of each vear by the Department 
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of Agriculture as to the size of the 
the most important report 
of the cotton season; this report has 
hecome the basis of sensational! 
fluctuations. as it is freely used by 
the speculative element in the mar- 


Crop is 


ket. These reports make very lil- 
lle difference to tlegitmate traders, 
but they form the basis for rank 
speculation, and so the legitimate 
interests are made to suffer. These 
conditions have a direct effect on 
ihe buying of cotton by spinners, 
and certainly complicate the buy- 
ing for future’ delivery. Many 


manufacturers and sound = cotton 
merehants would welcome the abol- 
ishing of these reports, and the ef- 


TAPE 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 
demonstrated that they have ne superior. 


DRIVES Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


BY MACHIN- 
Exhaustive 


Write us. 


CAL C. WALKER 


11 West Fifth Street 


W alker-Tompkins Company 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


LET US FIGURE YOUR MILL AND VILLAGE 


Ss. A. TOMPKINS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BOSSON 


Works and Office 


B. & L. Bleachers Bluings 


SHADE TO SUIT 


Manufactured by 


x LANE 


ATLANTIC, MASS. 


CAROLINA SIZING & 


0. K. TALLOW 
SOLUBLE OILS 


GEORGE WITHERSPOON 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of O. K. PRODUCTS 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


0. K. SIZING 
TALC 


5S. A, FELTON 4 SON CO.., 
Manchester, N. H. 


There’s a Felton Brush for Every Use in 
The 


We refill Spiral top flat cylinder brushes and can give prompt service 


FELCO D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


Mill 


ATLANTA, GA. 


fort in compiling them turned = to 
other channels. Whether buying 
for immediate fulure delivery 
the manufacturer, like every other 
merchant, aims to buy as low as 
possthle and on as favorable terms. 


oT 


For such a position he cannot be 
blamed. There has been more or 
less talk recently about concerted 


action on the part of manufacturers 
lo depress the price of 
am very glad to have the opportun- 
ity to state that in my own exper- 
of nearly thirty years of act- 
ive participation m the manufac- 
luring end | never knew of a textile 
man even advocaling any scheme 
having as ils aim the lowering of 
cotton values. All manufacturers 
aim to buy not only eotton bul 
money and all other supplies as 
cheply as possible. In recent years, 
as a member of one of the important 


committees concerned with the 
buying of cotton, I have had the 
pleasure of close association with 


manufacturers, and no mention was 
ever made which had the slightest 
reference to depresssing the cotton 
market; our efforts in the past few 
years have been only to improve the 
conditions surrounding the erop. 
What has already been accomplish- 
ed means infinitely more to the pro- 
ducer im money value than the 
spinner. 

We have carefully avoided the 
question of the price of cotton, as 
Lhe subject is too complex; and yet 
there are two three points re- 
garding the price which deserve at 
least. passing notice. Cotton manu- 
faclurers appreciate fully that one 
part of a country cannot continue 
to be successful at the expense of 
the remaimme part; for this reason 
they do not want to purchase their 
raw cotton al a price below the cost 
of production any more than they 
want to sell their goods on the same 
basis. Cotton supphes thé clothing 
for the poorest people in the world 
as well as the richest. For this 
reason, outside of any humanitarian 
reason, cotton should not 
hold for extreme prices hor use 
artificial means to limit production, 
as in the long run such a policy 
would not be advantageous. There 
is an old proverb in the best book 
of political economy that the world 
knows: “There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth, und there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, buf 
it tendeth to poverty.” As cotton ts 
the chief factor m the cost of the 
manufactured product, labor is one 
of the chief factors in the of 
colton. Labor is becomime so aulto- 
cratic in its demands that there is 
m stability to any business. The 
whole world is accused of profiteer- 
ing, and there is more or less truth 
in the accusation, but labor itself is 
im no position at present to accuse 


io 


or 


interests 


cost 


anyone without first taking the 
mote from its own eyes, 
The radical labor element makes 


the broad assertion that wealth 
comes from the earth, that labor has 


taken this wealth from the earth. 
and consequentivy is entitled to all 
the returns from this wealth. ‘This 


element loses sight of the great fact 


that God ereated this wealth and 
made man in His own image, endow- 
ing him with different, qualities, 


giving each a particular work to do, 
according to his ability. A spade 
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simply as a spade is valueless: {fp 
power of labor behind the spade 
makes if of valine. and the (lirective 
force behind labor makes the spade 
productive. The parable of the 
talents is as true today as two thoy. 
sand vears ago; the talents whieh 
the Creator gave His children wepe 


given to be used amd the worl 
musl necessarily suffer if they ape 
net used to their full ‘power. Cap- 
lal, Land and Labor are all neers. 
sary probhuetion Pach have 
lhe'r place and are each entitled ty 
lhe reward. They are the means 
of preduction. are Valueless 


without a guiding hand, which may 
be called the who fur. 
nishes the dbrective force to aceom- 
plish the end sought or the produc 


desired The Enterpriser is 
certainty entitled] to his reward 
These four clements must pull to- 
eether and must share in the re- 


turns of their efforts. The division 
mist he equitable: if the returns of 
labor have heen increased one hun- 
dred per cent, the returns to land 
and capital should also be inereas- 
ed, otherwise one of the great ele- 
ments of wealth is reeeiving more 
fhan its share. If Land, Labor and 
Capital are all receiving the. in- 
Crease. the Enterpriser who directs 
and fakes the chances should re- 
ceive his merease “as well. The 
world today requires the combined 
strength of the four great elements 
of production more than ever be- 
fore in its history. We are deluged 
with methods and schemes to bring 
peace fo an overwrought world and 


fo quiet the unrest. What the 
world needs is not methods. but to 
have the spirit of the Great Teacher 


instilled in our hearts: the spirit of 
sacrifice. of kindlines and of leve. 
Then rest and peace will come and 
there will be need of nothing else. 
William De Wilt Hyde has sounded 


the keynote im ae short poem 

entitled: 

A Field For Toil and Faith and 

Hope. 

Creation's Lord. we give Thee 
thanks 

That this Thy world in in- 
complete: 

That battle calls our marshalled 
ranks. 

That work awaits our hands and 
feet: 


That Thou hast not vet finished man, 
That we are in the making still 


As friends who share the maker's 
plan, 

As sons who know the Father's 
will. 


Beyond the present sin and shame, 

Wrone’s bitter, cruel, seorehing 
blight, 

We see the beckoning vision flame, 

The blessed Kingdom of the 
Right. 

What though the Kingdem tong 
delay, 

And still with haughty foes must 
cope? 

It gives us that for which to pray, 

A field for toil and faith and hope. 


Since what we choose is what we 
are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar 
The will to win it makes us free. 


| 

| 

‘ 

| 

i 
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Gain in arctan of Cotton Goods. 


American goods are des- 
‘ined to hold a much more promin- 
ont place in the foreign markets of 
‘he world than was the case before 
‘he war, according to a pamphiet 
.irveying the cotton industry of the 
i nited States issued by the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. Prior to 1914 the 
inited States ranked . fifth among 
ihe nations exporting cotton goods, 
jue principally to the greater at- 
tractiveness of the home market, in- 
ficient banking facilities and ir- 
eguiar shipping facilities. Con- 
finuing, the brochure says on this 

“The war served lo <disarrange 
the s¥stem of eotton cloth distribu- 
jon of the whele world, It is now a 
common-place to say that the Unit- 
of States, by the cutting off of the 


souree of supply, succeeded 
for the first time entering in 
foree markets which hitherto had 


It would probably be 
fo sav that formgn bhuvers, 
finding it impossible to seeure their 
costomarvy supply from their reg- 
vwlar came to the United 
States and asked .American manu- 
facturers to supply their tmpera- 
live wanis. 

“Just what this meant is found in 
‘he statement that while in 1913 our 
iolal exports of cotton’ goods 
amounted to about 445,000,000 vards, 
in 1917 the figure was about 690,000,- 
«0 vards, an increase of 55 per cent. 
The imerease. moreover, has been 
in the eolored cottons, the uneolor- 
ed cloths showing an actual de- 
crease. 

“The United Kingdom during 1917 
exported nearly 5,000,000 yards of 
cloth, so there is no immediate 
prospeet that the United States will 
he a dangerous competitor for that 
country, except in ai few limited 


heen closed. 


SOLITOCOS, 


ines and in a few markets. The 
chief gain to the American cotton 
industry brought by the war was 


mtroduce their woods abroad al a 
‘ible, Operating at an assured 
iret they were able to learn the 
markets without the long and dis- 
couraging fight which would have 
heen necessary had the competitive 
power of the other nations been af 
full foree. If, as seems likely, the 
fconomic forces which . projected 
ihe United States so suddenly and 
‘iramatically in to the world’s mar- 
kets shall eontinue to operate, then 
‘he future will see a further devel- 
opment of our sales. 
“Uur best and most permanent 
markets are probahlv to be found 
' such countries as Cuba. Mexieo. 
‘he Philippines, Gentral and South 
Ameri¢a and, to a certain extent, 
Vaiada and Australia and parts of 
\sia and Africa. To be sure. com- 
PCLInOn will have to be met both 
from Kuropean countries and from 
Japan, whose development in the 
“ollon industry in reeent years has 
short of phenomenal. 
‘as practically doubled = the 
Pes of her spindles in the last 
es years, and her competition has 
Ching felt, for imstance, in 
American goods 
ren practically eliminated 
market. Other growing 
Japaneses cotton goods 
Africa, Australia, India 


where 
the 


Markets for 
ure South 
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and the west coast of South 
America. 

“In Cuba and the Philippine Is- 
lands the United States has the ad- 
vantage of a preferential tariff 
agreement and excellent shipping 
facilities. In Canada and Australia 
our cotton goods are popular bul 
the tariff duties are in favor of 
Gireal. Britain. In the Dutch East 
Indies there is at present a good 
opportunity for getting a foothold 
in the white goods trade. Argen- 
tina has lately been our best mar- 
kel for cotton goods, and as the im- 
ports of cotton products into thal 
country amounted to $65,000,000 in 
i916 this trade is worth the inten- 
sive efforts which are now being 
made to elinch it. 

“On the west coast of South 
erica, as im the Manila 
there are establishing 
trading firms that are dome exten- 
sive development work their 
efforts have produced favorable re- 
sults. In the oth r Latin-American 
markets there are practically no 
lacol Amerean firms and in none 
of them has the posspbilities of the 
trade been more than touched. 

“The generol opinion seems to be 
thal if the United States is to keep 
what she has gained by the war in 
the cotton goods trade the same 
care and ageressiveness will have 
lo be shown in the foreign as in the 
domestic trade. England’s position 
io-day as the foremost exporter of 
cotton manufactures is the result of 
careful study of foreign markets 
and their requirements, of catering 
to the tastes of the people, of ag- 
gressive advertising, of competent! 
foreign salesmen, of reliability § in 
filling orders, of good packing, and 
of more or less liberal credit terms. 
will have to follow the same proce- 
wil have to follow the same proce- 
dure if this country is to keep her 
present trade, 


Am- 
market, 
extensive 


Hello, America! 


“Please take us with you when 
you return to America. We do not 
wish to stay in Russia after you 
have gone. We have decided that 
we must go to America. Will you 
lel us come with you?” 

Such pleas by the hundreds are 
received at the A. R. C. headquart- 
ers m Archangel. It would seem 
almost as though the children ex- 


pected to migrate en masse to 
America. 

Out of the child welfare work of 
the A. R. €. in north Russia has 
grown a perfect faith and a genuine 
friendship for the people of Amer- 
ica. 

Beginning with the daily lunches 


in the schools, the Red Cross work 
there has grown to a proportion be- 
vond all anticipations. As its scope 
widened the sehool children of Rus- 
sia became passionately interested 
in the distant democracy whith 
cared enough about their sufferings 
to send them food. 

Its popularity among 
Russian children who 
helped through their hardships 
and sufferings takes form im this 
spirit of comradeship: “Take us 
with you.” 


the 20.000 
have been 


Fortunate is the owner of a mule 


who has no kick coming. 


Your Employees 


are entitled to every aid to ease 
their day's work. 


LAMINAR Roving Cans 


do their full share in easing the duties of your 
workers. “LAMINARS” are made of VUL-COT 
Fibre, the same, hard, wear-resisting material 
that has made these serviceable cans the 
standard for more than 25 years. 


and better 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 


New England Dept., 


12 Pear! St. Boston, Mass 
BELL. Vice-Pres 

Resident Mer 

Head Office and Factories 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

1216 REALTY BUILDING, P. O. Box 523 

FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 


MONOPOLE OIL 


U.S. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367,303 


A valuable and well known product. 


In Dyemg cotton it gives penetration and evenness 
of color, together with brilliancy. 


In Finishing it imparts the much appreciated ‘‘glovey’’ 
feel. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Passaic, N. J. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CONC 


FOR 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 


1418 Empire Bidg. 
$03 Trust Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Smooth Sound 
as 4 Fish as a Bell 
a 


IRREGULAR PAGINATION 
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Tne fee tor joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will aiso cover the cost of carrying 4&4 
advertisement for one month 

if the applicant is a subsecriber to the 
southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
‘ee only $1.00 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
vancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of carding or spin- 


ning in large mill Have had long ex- 
perience and can furnish good refer- 
ences Address No. 2516 
WANT position as superintendent. of 
small yarn or weaving mill, or will 
take large weave room Go anywhere 
in Southern States and can furnish 
good refernce Address No, 2518 
WANT position as superintendent of 
varn mill of 5,000 to 10,000 spindies in 
mill in Georgia or South Carlina pre- 
ferred, but would go to North Carotina 


Address No. 21519 


— 


WANT position as cotton grader and 
stapler by man of established reputa- 
tion At present employed by large 
mill but have satisfactory reasons for 
change Would be valuable assistant 
in buying. Excellent reputation. Ad- 


dress No. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in large mill or carder and spinner in 
medium size mill Have had iong ex- 
perience and can give reference as to 
character and ability Prefer mill in 
North or South Carolina Address No 


ave 


WANT position as yarn mill superinten- 
dent Experienced on white, colors, 
Jaeger, heather mixtures, oxfords and 
silvers. to 16’s. both single and ply 
yarn Also waste for frapping twine. 
cable cord, ete. Thirty-four years old 


Married. Good references. Address No. 
oron 


superintendent of 
who has successful- 
best cotton milis 
reliable. Address 


WANT position as 
large mill Dy man 
ly handeld some of 
in South. Thorughtly 
No 2523 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 


in big mill by man with long experi- 
ence Would take position as thaveling 
salesman with some firm selling to 
Southern mill. Address No. 2524 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or superintendent bp practical mill 
man experienced on madras, fine ging- 
hams and all kinds of yarns. Refer- 
ences if required. Address No. 2526. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in good Southern cotton mill by man 
54 years of age with long experience on 
all colors and counts and an A-l man- 
ager of help Sure to get record re- 
sults. Address No. 2525. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Several years practical experience. Can 
furnish reference as to character and 
ability an deome on short notice. Ad- 
dress No. 2527. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by practical man experienced on Dra- 
per, plain and dobby weaving. Ad- 
dress No. 2528. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Six years experience on plain and 
fancy work. Can furnish satisfactory 
references and handle any size job. 


Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Seven years experience as overseer 
Now mployed but want larger job. Can 
change on short notice. Best of refer- 
ences furnished. Address 2530. 


2529. 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
Southern mill ;long, practical experi- 
ence; married; age 30. Can give good 


erefernces. Address No. 2531. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
by practical man with 10 years experi- 
ence as grinder and second hand and 


6 years as overseer. 88 years of age, 
sober, church worker. Will not con- 
sider less than $30.00 per week. Can 
furnish reference from present and 


past employers. Address No. 2682. 
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WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic by practical man with years 


ot experience. Now employed and can 
furnish from present em- 
ployer. Freter job in Carolinas. Will 


not consider less than $36.00 per week. 


experience and ability 
tio. Address No. 255 


~ 


WANT position with big mill as overseer 
of spinning. Twelve years experience 


to give satisfac- 


: ' on all yarns and stock with some of 
Address No. 2533. biggest mills in South. References 
furnished. Address 2552. 

WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or overseer of carding and Spin- wawnT position as o 
ning if large mill. J UBL tex~- cloth room or =. 
tue correspondence course. Can 6° room combined. 17 years experience in 
anywhere. Married. $4 years Of @8©. these departments as verseer. Can sat- 
Wood habits. References. Address No. isfy both mill and selling house Ad- 
25386. dress No. 2553. 

WANT position as overseer of spinning WANT position as overseer of spinning 
by man 8S years of age and it years in large mill. Now employed and giv- 
experience in spinning room. Can fur- ing satisfaction, but for good reasons 
nish reference as to character and prefer change. Can furnish  refer- 
ability. Address No. 2587. ence. Address 2554. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving WANT position as overseer of carding 


by man who has been out of mill work 


for some time, but wants to get back. 
Can furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No. 2588. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
by man 38 years old with family. bMx- 
perienced on all kinds of staple and an 
excelient manager of help. HKeferences 
irom some of best mill superintendents 
in South Carolina. Address No. 2539. 


WANT position as superintendent by 
man With long practical experience who 
gave up position on account or ill 
health. Now fully recovered and desire 
Lo. get back into mill. Can furnish ref- 
erence. Address No. 2540. 


WANT position as superintendent by 
practical, refined cotton mill man. Have 
successtully held several jobs as super- 
intendent and am now overseer of 
weaving in one of largest milis in South. 
Would not consider place paying less 
than $3,000. Address No. 2541. 


WANT position as superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent or overseer of 
carding or spinning in large mill. Now 
might overseer of carding and spinning 
and giving satisfaction, but want day 
work. Have had experience in some 
of best milis in North Carolina. Ad- 
dress No. 2542. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of large spinning 
room by an ambitious young man, 25 
years of age, with 16 years experience 
in mill. Have made good so far, but 
anxious to advance. Address No. 2643, 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had several years experience as super- 
intendent. Would accept card room in 
large mill At present overseer af 
carding and spinning in big mill, but 
for good reasons wish to make change. 
47 years of age, 26 years experience as 


overseer and superintendent. Address 
No. 2544. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill of 56,000 to 10,000 spindles. 
Can furnish best of references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
26456. 


WANT position as overseer weaving by 
man who is, experienced in both white 
and colored work. Can get produc- 
tion if it is possible. References furn- 
ished. Address No. 2546. , 


WANT position as carder or spinner, but 
prefer spinning, by married man, 37 
years old, who is graduate of corre- 
spondence school in carding and spin- 


ning and who has had considerable ex- 
perience in mill. Can furnish refer- 
ences. Address No. 2547. 


WANT—Position as overseer of spinning 
or spooling or both. Have had 18 years’ 
experience in spinning and 7 years as 
overseer. Am 84 years old. Married, 
and can give reference. Address No. 
2548. 


A. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning in 
15,000 or 20,000 spindle mill. Forty years 
old, 30 years experience in mill, 12 
years as overseer of spinning on hosi- 
ery and warp yarn, 6 years 6as overseer 
of carding and two years as superin- 
tendent of 15,000 spindle yarn mill at 
night. Want good day job. Address 
No. 2549. 


WANT—Position as overseer of spinning 
in large mill or carding and spinning 
both in small mill. Have 15 years prac- 
tical experience as overseer on Nos. 
S's to 60's single and ply yarns. Age 
40. Married and strictly sober, good 
manager of help. Can hold help and 
get production. Can furnish good ref- 
erence as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 2550. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning or superintendent of five 
ot ten thousand spindle mill. 


and 


or spinning by experienced man of 
good character. A good manager of 
help and can get production. Refer- 


ences if wanted. 
WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning or would consider spool- 
ing, warping and twisting if price is 
right. Have been doing government 
work for some time, but expect to be 
released soon. Address No. 2556. 


Address No. 2555. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
practical man of many years experi- 
ence and can give satisfaction in any 
size mill Now employed. Excellent 
references. Address No. 2557. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
by man with long experience. Can fur- 


nish reference as to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 255s. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spinning or assistant superintendent 
or superintendent by man of long ex- 
perience and capable of handling job 
=e getting production. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder or spinner of large 
mill. Married. Age 31. Can give first 
class reference as to character and abil- 


ity Address No. 2560 
WANT position as superintendent by 
man who is experienced on fine comb- 
ed and carded yarns, single and ply. 
Can furnish best of references. Address 
No. 2561. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weaving mill on sheetings., 
drilis, denims, duck or osnaburgs in 


Georgia, North or South Carolina.Get- 
ting along fine on present job. No com- 


plaint. Just want littl more money 
and must move to get it. Good refer- 
ences. Address 2562. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large room of spinning. 
Thoroughly capable of handling any 
size job Have had experience on al! 
kinds of white and colored work. Ad- 
dress No. 2563. 


WANT position as carder and spinner in 
small mill or carder in large mill or 
superintendent of smal! yarn mill. Have 
had long experience as carder and 
spinner, five years on present job. 

Good referénces. Address No, 2564. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
or carding and spinning or superinten- 


dent. Long experience and can furnish 
best of references as to ability and 
character. Would prefer large spin- 


ning room. Address No, 2565. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
by thoroughly reliable young man with 


long experience in cotton mill Have 
been wiving satisfactin as overseer for 
some time. Address No. 2566. 

WANT position as superintendent by 
man with long practical experience 
who has successfully handled some of 
the best mills in the South. Will furn- 


ish reference upon request. Address No. 
2567. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning by man of long experience. 
Thoroughly competent and ® good 
manager of help. Can furnish good 
references. Address No. 2568. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
or superintendent. Have had twenty 
years experience on all kinds of yarn. 
Can furnish references. Present em- 
ployer will recommend. Address No. 
2569. 


WANT position as superintendent by 
by man now employed and giving sat- 


isfaction but wish to change for 
larger job. Can furnish reference as 
to character and ability. Address No. 
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WANT position as superintendent of large 
yarn mill. Now employed but wan; 
to make change. Experienced on white 
and colored yarns. Can furnish refer. 
ences. Address No, 2571. 


WANT position as assistant to 
tendent or general manager 
cotton mill. Thirty years of 
have had eleven 


superin- 
of large 
and 
years experience ip 
cotton mill office as stenographer anv, 
general utility clerk. Now employed 
and can furnish references when need. 
ed.. Address No. 2572. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
Now employed as overseer of spinning. 
twisting and spooling but want larger 
position with chance for promotion. 
Married, 31 years of age, sober, experi- 
enced on all grades of cotton and coarse 
and fine yarn, good manager of help. 
Address No. 2576. 


WANT position as assistant manager or 
superintendent or efficiency man by 
cotton mill man of character and ex- 
perience who is thoroughly reliable and 
can give satisfaction. References fur- 
reasons, Address No. 2574. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 
tendent of large cotton mill. Have had 
long and varied experience Now 
employed and giving satisfaction, but 
desire to change location for good 
reasons. Address No. 274. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
paying not less than $40 per week. 
Would accept carding and spinning 
Want to locate where there is good day 


and Sunday school. Married, 7 child. 
ren. Can furnish reference as to char- 
acter and ability to hold- position and 


get results. Address No. 2575. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by practical man with 8 years exper'i- 
ence as such. Now employed as over- 
seer. but would like to change to a 
healthy location. Have always handled 
help successfully, and can get produc- 
tion consistent with quality. Good 
references. Address No. 2577. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning or both or superintendent 
of medium size yarn mill. Have had 
long experience. Now employed and 
giving satisfaction but wish to change 
location and get something better. Can 


furnish best of references. Address 
No. 2498. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill making plain goods. Have hac 
considerable experience and can han- 
die any plain goods room. Excellent 
manager of help. Now overseer 0! 
weaving in mill producing fancies. Ac- 
dress No. 2579 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding or overseer 0! 
carding, spinning, twisting and wind- 


Would not consider place paying 
$36 per week. References |. 
Address No. 2580. 


ing. 
less than 
wanted. 


WANT position as superintendent 0’ 
overseer of weaving in large mil. 
Have had 12 years experience on duck 
drill and fancies. Now overseer of 
weaving in room of 1,300 looms, Good 
reason for changing. Address No 
2551. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Practical man and can get results. 
References furnished as to ability ane 


character. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 

or finishing on any kind of work but 
prefer ginghams, denims or any co!l- 
ored work. Good references if wanted. 
Address No. 2683. 


WANT position as secretary, treasury ©r 
manager of mill. Now employed 
manager of small mill and giving sat- 
isfaction, but wish to change for larger 
position. Could take some stock i" 
plant. Address No. 2586. 


of 


WANT position as superintendent 
large yarn and weaving mill. Now em- 
ployed and have had experience 0” 
nearly all kinds of work. Reference* 
if wanted. Address No. 2575. 

WANT position as superintendent or will 
accept carding in large mill. Have had 
20 years experience on carded work 
Age 42. Married. A-1 references from 
previous employers. Address No. 2584. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 


in large mill or superintendent p 
small mill. Have been overseer ° 
carding and spinning for 15 years. 1° 
years at one mill. Can deliver the 
goods. Now employed but wish ™ 
make change. Address 2586. 


al 

> 

4 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ain CONDITIONERS— 
ParksCramer Company 


AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
‘See Humidifying). 


Draper, E. s. (Landscape). 
Hoffman, L. (Landscape). 
J. &. Sirrine. 


MATURE WINDING— 
Aware Electric Repair Co. 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 
wingfiela & Hundley. 


asH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
whitin Machine Works 


AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
The Fulton Co. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES— 

american Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

auTO TIRES AND TUBES— 

Doss Rubber & Tube Co. (Factory) 
BALING PRESSES— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
ALL BEARINGS— 

Roller Bearing Co. (Roller) 


BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANKS— 

Textile Banking Co. 
BAROMETERS— 

Tagiiabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
BANDING— 


American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

BANDING MACHINERY— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
BEAMERS— 

Entwistie Co., T. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAMING AND WARPING M’CHY— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation 
Entwistie Co., T. C. 

Mossberg Co., Frank 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


BEARING, BALL— 
(See Ball Bearings) 
BEARINGS, ROLLER-— 
(See Roller Bearings) 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


BELT LACING LEATHER— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Edw. R. Ladew Co., Inc. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING—(LEATHER) 

American Supply Co. 

Bradford Belting Co. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Edw. R. Ladew Co., Inc. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING, SILENT CHA!N— 
Abell Howe Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BELT CEMENT— 
Ladew & Co., E. R. 
New York Leather Belting Co. 


BELT DRESSING— 
Ladew & Co., E. R. 
New York Leather Belting Co. 
Smith-Courtney Co. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & 
National Aniline and Chemical So. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


BLOWERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
lig Electric Co. 
BOBBIN CLEANER— 
Crompton & Knowles. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Draper Corporation 
David Brown Co. 
Mossbery Co., Frank 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 


sOoOILERS— 
Waish & Weidner Co. 


BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

BRICK— 
Yadkin Brick Co. 


BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 


BUNGALOWS— 

Tuxbury, A. C., Lumber Co. 
CASES, PACKING— 

(See Boxes) 


CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes SGros. 
SacoLowell Shops 
The Whitin Machine Works. 


CARD GRINDERS— 

T. Entwistle Co. 

B. S. Roy & Sons Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works 
CARDS— 


SacoLowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


CRE VISTS-- 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 

Abell Howe Co. 

LinkBelt Company 

Morse Chain Co. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
SacoLowell Shops 


COAL AND ASHE CARRIERS 
LinkBelt Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


Reeves, Jennings Co. 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
Clarence Whitman &Son 
Watts, Stebbin & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electric Company 


COOLING TOWERS— | 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Farnsworth Company 


Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 


CONNECTORS, Frankel Solderiess 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Entwistie Co., T. C . 

Firth, Wm. 

Hetherington & Sons, John 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Firth, Wm. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Firth, Wm. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
COTTON FABRICS 
Reeves, Jennings Co. 
Fred'k Vietor & Achelis 
COTTON YARNS— 
Mauney-Stee! Company 
DIAL SCALES— 


American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
TheSeydel Mfg. Co. 
DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 
The Whitin Machine Works 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 

Fibre Speciality Mfg. Co. 

Leatheroild Sales Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

Universal Winding Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Abell Howe Co. 

Link-Belt Company 

Morse Chain Co. 


DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Willlam Firth 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 


LOCKERS, METAL— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Hine Bros. 

Jacksonville Chemical Co. 

A. Klilipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz. 

National Aniline and Chemica! Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf 4&4 Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemica! Co. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn & Sons. 


DYERS—RAW STOCK— 
Sanders Smith Co. 


DYEING MACHINES— 
Delanunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Process Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 
Allis Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS— 
Robinson, F. E. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
(See Motors) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 
F. E. Robinson. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS— 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 


ELECTRICAL M'CH’Y REPAIRING— 
Charlotte Electric Repair Co. 


U. S&S. Rutledge Repair & Eng’n'’g Co. 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 
Queen City Iron Metal Co. 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES— 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
ELEVATORS, PORTABLE— 
J. D. Collins 


ENGINEERS— 
J. E. Sirrine 


EX TRACTORS— 

Tolthurst Machine Works 
FANS AND BLOWERS— 

lig Electric Ventilating Co. 


FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Farnsworth Co. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us SS a dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, deliveries are prompt, and service 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 


a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of on apportun- 
ity to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


best. 


Special Products Works 
BAL) IMORE, MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS. PA. 


and wil! not decompose or turn rancid. 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


[A pore tallow scientifically rendered soluble. A superior product to natural tallow. It will flow at ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 
Will not impart a ‘‘sour’’ or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as wil! naturally beef tallow. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CONPANY 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N.C 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BIRMINGHAM 


pew 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods market 
is firm and active. The demand ot 
the past week has been of a health- 
ier character than has been 
for the reason that it is being urged 
by those who are serving establish- 
ml trades. The large printer and 
converter needs goods and is buy- 
ing them. The jobber needs goods 


seer 


and he is making provision for fur- 
lher sales. Nearly evervone' has 
something. to say about the prices 


asked and paid, but the business of 
exchanging at the high prices goes 
on merrily, 

During the week it became known 
that large buyers of cotton 
goods will not pay higher prices for 
requirements that plain to 
them. Hf the gray markels 
yo higher they sav they will seel 
ihe gray surplus they may 
have al the time. They are willing 
to buy for long future use al cur- 
rent prices bul will sell in the gray 
if the speculators push prices still 
higher. 


See 


In a great many mill agencies the 
experience is being recorded of their 
largest customers asking for many 
more goods of a domestic character 
than mills can supply this year. 
This condition is forcing future or- 
ders that mills are not at all keen to 


accept in a number of instances. 
High prices will not check many 
huvers and the chief remedy thal 


sellers find effective is to allot the 
eoods that mills will give. The sys- 
tem of allotment is growing more 
obnoxious to many merchants and 
it is contended in some places that 
it is building up a system of for- 
ward ordering that is too tentative 
io be safe for the producer. 
jobbing establishments do nol! 
sider their forward anv 
great moment and they are doing 
what they can to secure orders that 
can be filled and charged at once. 
Print cloths and convertibles have 
heen bought freely for delivery 
through the first quarter of next 
vear. Prices and wpercales have 
sold so freely that large printers 
have withdrawn from the markets. 
Bleached muslins are now very firm 
ana have been made for de- 
livery through February on 


some 


orders of 


sales 


many 


Wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 
are well Denims and 
olher colored goods, offered for de- 
livery through te first quarter of 
next vear, have been demanded in 
quantities mills cannot supply. 
Many wash fabrics are now under 
order to the retail trade in targe 
quantities for spring use, the ad- 
vance business booked by many 
jobbers running ahead of all expec- 
Lalions. 

Cotton duck not required in 
automobile trades continues quiet, 
bul automobile duck of many kinds 
ahead for months to- come. 
large users of cotton goods 
have been buyime late contracts and 


CASCS sold. 


the 


is sold 


Some 


expressing more confidence in the 
long future of prices. 
Quotation follow: 

Print cloths, 28-in, 64x64s 3 

Print cloths, 28-in, 64x60s 12% 
Print cloths, 64x60s 12 

(yray ds, 384in., 64x64s, 18%—19 

(;rav g ds, 39-in.. 68x72s.... 224 
Gray 39-in., S8Ox80c 28 

Brown sheet'gs, 3-yd.....25 26 

Bn sheet es, 4-yd. 56x60 2f) 

Bn sheet’gs. So. std..... 26 27 

Tickings, 8-ounce ........ 12 

Denims. 2.20 (ind) ...... 7% 
Sid. staple ginghams..... 22% 
Dress ginghams ......... 27 

Standard prints ......... 19 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, New York 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


Reeves, Jennings & Company 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills producing 


COTTON FABRICS 
For Converting, Manufacturing, Jobbing and Export Trades. 


55 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON., Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


43 Leonard Street 
New York City 


St Louis Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 


A. J. Warwick & Company 


BUYERS — EXPORTERS 


COTTON 


FALLS BUILDING 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Greenville, Miss. Greenwood, Miss. Marianna, Ark. 


Jonesboro, Ark. 


Cable Address “‘WARRIER” 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Refinery 


CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Finisho! is a scientifically prepared detergent; soluble finishing and softening oil. 
for boiling out raw stock. 


It is used where any softener is required, in either a rinsing or color bath and is also 
It is extensively used with excellent results upon colored stock in the Fries Dyeing Ma-}nes. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


CHARLOTTE 
NEWTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
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D. H. Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice Pres. 
J. 8. 


Ino. J. George, Id Vice Pres 
Carpenter, Treasurer 


A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., 


Southern Office: 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |}. 


Cherryville, N. C. 
LS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THBEIR 


MIL 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME. WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


| STOCKS | 
Hill, Clark & Company 


D. H. HILL, Jr., Manager 
COTTON MILL STOCKS A SPECIALTY 


41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| BONDS | 


Qs Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddies, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 

AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 

Manufacturer 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
oe chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 
Spindle Tape 
AND 


Bandings 


Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXTILE WORK A SPECIALTY 


Let us estimate on your new village or extension to 
mill or village 


F. E. ROBINSON 


Electrical Contractor 


22 West Sth Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia.—Cotton houses 
brisk 


There is 


varn 
and many 
difficulty im 
placing some of this business with 
the spinning mills as they all do nof 
care to sell as far ahead as January- 
March delivery notwithstanding that 
January is only two and ai half 
months away. This is because they 
expect better prices. Prices have 
already recovered to about where 
they were before the recent break. 
In some quarters it is said the de- 
mand is the widest expenenced this 
vear Manufacturers have sold 
goods for early next vear and are 
covering on varns. The way they 
jumped in and bought at the lower 
prices a few weeks ago shows the 
buying power. Users of varns have 
seen the strength of cotton and ap- 
pear to have become ' impressed 
with the idea that varns will not be 
cheap. Dress goods and men’s wear 
makers are not using freely of cot- 
fon. but the upholstery trade is 
making considerable demand, while 
hosiery, underwear and sweater 
lrades have come in the market to 
a great extent. knitters have 
placed orders for yarn for delivery 
running up to next July. 


report a demand 


inquiries, 


Some 


South- 
example, 
70 cents a pound, as 
cents a few days 
lo grade. In the same 
sold up three cents a 
pound to 71 cents, and other single 
skein counts advanced a cent or 
two. In Southern single warps, the 
most vigorous count was 26s, which 


In transactions involving 
ern single skeims, 20s, for 
were sold af 
against 64 
ago, according 


group. 24s 


to 65 


are moving al cents a pound, 
three cents up, with a cent addition- 
al reported for 8s and 10s: and two 
cents a pound more for 12s, 14s, 
20s and 30s. Single warp 16s moved 
counter to the rest of the group, 
sales being made a trifle under the 
previous level, at 68 1-2 cents a 
pound, In the 10s warps, a 
flat price of $1.10 a:pound appeared 
to be the ruling figure, whereas it 
has been possible to buy certain 
grades in this count at around 
during the last week or 10 days. 


erase of 


Southern Single wire 
108-128..60 —Gl 2226....... 41 
Southern a Ply Chain Warps 
61 268......40 —T6 
208......68 - G0 40e...... 
Ss-l0s...61 248......19 
12s-14s..68 — 268... 
1.05—1.10 
Southern 
10s-12s..58 59 —T7O 
Southern Two-Pl Skeins 
is-Se....60 —I9 
10s-12s..61 . 268 80 
16s. 654 65 368 
20s... 71 72 .05 
Filling yarns (f(soft twist) are about 
“%c to le higher than foregoing quota- 
tions for warp twist. 
Southern Carded Cones. 

Rs 57%—59% 22s. ..61 — 
58 +4 68 —67 

? 59% 268. 7 —65 
16s 9 60) 67 

Rs 60 61 70 —Tl 
20s | 61 —€?2 

Carded Cones, Spun 

Ss 67 - ~§8 
. §2 63 68 —§9 
63 64 20s ih —T76 
16s 64 is -90 
lke 65 66 40s 90 


Canadian woman nurses have mil- 
ilarv rank graded from leutenant to 
major. 


Mandard Sanitary Privy Outfit. -- 
Provides a clean, sanitary method of disposing of all raw sewage without 
odor, solves the dangerous fly and mosquito problem, and forever prevents 
your water supply from becoming contaminated. 

Without obligation on your part, we will be pleased to give you a demonstra- 


Patented 


tion. Drop us a line. 


Standerd Outfits ere Constructed of Cement, doubly reinterced 


Standard Cement Construction Co., Wilmington, N. ¢. 


THE SEWERAGE 
PROBLEM Solved ! 


for Mill Villages, Small Towns, 
Rural Homes and School Dis- 
tricts. This IMPROVED design 
is the most perfect adaptation 
of the principle originated by 
the United States Public Health 


Service. and known as the L. 
R. S. System. 
Cast in cylindrical form, with 


a partition that divides it into 
two compartments of scientific 
proportions, thus providing the 
two tank principle, but al) in 
one piece. 

It answers every need, over- 
comes every objection and ful- 
fille every wish. 


Conserve by 
Repairing Parts 


The best equipped Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding Shop in the Carolinas. 
No job too heavy for our equipment. 


Send us your broken castings for 
prompt Service. 


Cotton States Wagon Co. 
Near Southern Passenger Station 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Egyptian Shade on Knit Goods 


By using our color you secure a uniform, exact match 
for straight Egyptian, a shade that is even and 
fast to all requirements of the trade 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Line Shaft Hangers 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Hanger, Pioneer Stee! 
Frame 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cut Lubricating Costs at Least 75” 


Cut Power Cost at Least 15” 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Metropolitan Tower 


Are split—can_ be applied 
to shaft without disturbing 
pulleys, collars, couplings. 
Cost very little more than 
ordinary lineshaft hangers. 


New York, N. Y. 


IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 


“ARROW” BELTING 
Selling Agent 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
iron 


Hanger, Cast 


Frame 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Working Head for Belt Drive 


Steam Turbines and Centrifugal Pumps 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Condensers and Cooling Towers 


Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company 
Carteret, N. J. 


Rumsey Deep Well Pumping Outfits 


The Rumsey line of Deep Well Pumps includes a complete range of up-to-date machinery 
mill water supply from open or drilled wells of any depth and for use in connection with open 


reservoirs or pneumatic storage tanks. 


Strength and accessibility are accomplished in the Rumsey designs and best use is made of the 
differential plunger, large air chamber capacity, artesian cylinder with removable plunger and 


valves and buoyant wood connecting rod. 


and strength, selected to meet the exact 
conditions of installation will prove an 
investment of real ‘value. 


Recommendations and prices on Deep 
Well Pumps suitable for any working 
condition will be offered on inquiry, giv- 
ing full particulars of the proposed in- 
stallation. 


Artesian Cylinder and 
Wood Connecting Rod 


J. R. PURSER 


SALES ENGINEER 


406 Commercial Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Great care should be exercised in the choice of equipment. 


the removing of parts from the well is expensive. 


Deep well 


pumping is severe service for any machine and repair work requiring 


An outfit of ample size 


4 


Py 


Working Head for 
Electric Drive 


Triplex and Deep Well Pumps 
Rumsey Pump Co. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Fans and Blowers 


lig Electric Ventilating Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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PAPER and PAPER 


Wrapping Paper, Bags, Twines, Tissue, 
Towels, Toilet, Waterproof Case Lining 
Cone Wrapping Sealing Tape and Tape 
Machines, Drinking Cups, Cups Machines, 
Card Boards, Fibre and Corrugated Cases 
and all kinds of Paper for the Printing 
Trade. 

We carry a large stock and can make 
prompt shipments. 


Write us for Samples and Prices. 


CASKIE-DILLARD CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
PAPER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


POTATO 
CORN 


STARCH 


Tapioca Flour Sago Flour 
Dextrine and Gums 
For SIZING and FINISHING 


Oxalic Acid 
STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Boston Providence Chicago 
Philadelphia Troy Cleveland 
St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati 


Southern Representative 


C. K. DAVIS, Newberry, S. C. 


Saves lime, Labor 


and Bobbins 


Increases Production 


MONARCH BOBBIN CLEANER 


A practical machine for both large and 
small mills to clean roving bobbins from 
spinning frames. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED: 


1 Saving of Spinner’s Time. 

2 Saving of Bobbins. 

3 Less waste created and less fibre de- 
stroyed. 

4 Increase in production 

5 Elimination of accidents that occur by use 
of the knife. 

6 Spinner is relieved of an unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable and unproductive job. 


Write for particulars and prices. 


Manufactured by 


Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Company 
Union, 8. C. 
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FiINIsHERS—COT TON — 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
A. Klilipstein & Company 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
(See Dyeing, Orying 
Machinery). 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTING— 
American Supply Co. 


FLOWERS— 
J. Van Lindley Nursey Co. 


LOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical! Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Firth, Whilllam 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 


FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
FLYERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works 


GEARS (SILENT)— 
General Electric Company 


GEAR PULLERS— 
Greb Company 


GENERATORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


GRINDING MACHINERY— 
B. S. Roy & Sons Co. 


GRINDERS (CARD)— 
&. S&S. Roy & Sons Co. 
GRATES— 


McNaughton Mfg. Co. 

Thomes Grate Gar Co. 
GREASES— 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Brown-St. Onge Co. 
HEATING CONTRACTORS— 

Waltker-Tompkins Co. 
HEDDLES— 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HOSIERY MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Moistening Compan 

Carrier Engineering Corporation 

Parks-Cramer Company 

Cc. G. Sargeant’s Sons Corporation 
HYDROMETERS— 

Tagiiabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 


INSURANCE (LIABILITY )— 
Bailey & Collins 
KNOTTERS— 


Barber-Colman Co. 
LACE LEATHER— 
(See Belt Lacing Leather). 
LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Robinson, F. E. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S&S. Draper 
J. Leon Hoffman 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
LIARILITY INSURANCE— 
Bailey & Collins. 
LOOMSsS— 
Crompton & Knowles 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stafford Company 
Whitin Machine Works 


and Finishing 


Loom Works 


LOCKERS, METAL— 

J. DO. Collins 
LOOM HARNESS— 

Gartand Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LUMBER— 

Tuxbury, A. C., Lumber Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Butterworth, W. & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

Johnson Paint Co. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 


MILL STOCKS— 


Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
lvey Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Robinson, F. E 
Lombard tron Works 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
Smith Courtney Co. 
MOTORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Howell Electric Motor Co. 
Westinghouse Electric @& Mfg. Co. 
FLUID 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. - 
EQUIPMENT — 
Pound & Moore Co. 


Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING | 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Overhaulers— 
Imperial Overhaulers 
Southern Spindle Fiyer Ce. 
PACKINGS, LEATHER— 
New York Leather Belting Co. 
PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
Johnson Paint Co. 
Peasiee-Gauibert Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Shops 
hitin Machine Works 


PICKER STICKS— 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks Cramer Co. 


PLUMBERS— 
Acme Plumbing Co. 
The J. J. Breen Co. 
Beicher Piumbing & Heating Co. 
Vv. Gartt. 
Jas. Doax 
Kautsine Co. 
Stephenson Company 
E. L. Stallings Co. 
Walker Electrtic and Plumbing Co. 
Walker-Tompkins Co. 


PLUMBERS SUPPLIES— 
Joseph A Vogel Co. 
Cahill tron Works (The) 
Virginia-Carolina Supply Co. 
Southern States Supply Co. 
Lowry Company (The) 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
J. D. Collins 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Abell-Howe Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whittin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
PRINTERS— 
C'ark Publishing Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowelill Shops 
PULLLEYS— 


(See Power Tranmission Machinery). 


PUMPS, BOILER FEED— 
Farnsworth Company 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 


PUMPS, DEEP WELL— 
Signor Pump & Well Co. 
Rumsey Pump Co. 

QUILL CLEANER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


RAW STOCK DYERS— 
Sanders, Smith & Co. 
REGULATORS— 
Fulton Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
REPAIRERS— 
Cotton States Wagon Co. 
R. Hope Brisson Co. 
U. Rutledge Repair & Eng'n’g Co. 
Queen City tron & Metal Co. 


RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

THERMOSTATS— 

The Fulton Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 

RIGITHERMS— 
The Fulton Co. 

ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

ROOFING PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Co. 
Peaslee-Gaubert Co. 
Johnson Paint Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


ROLLER CLOTH— 
Hitchcock, F. C., Company 


ROOF ING— 
Atianta Gas Light Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fiber Cae. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ca, 


SANITARY SEWERAGE SYSTEMS— 
Standard Cement Construction Coe. 


SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
(See Drinking Fountains) 


SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 


SCOURING POWDERS— 
World Mfg. Co. 
Champion Chemical Co. 


SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM— 
Sanitary Engineering Co. 
Acme Piumbing Co. 
Kaustine Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC— 
(See Power Tranmission Machinery). 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHRUBBERY— 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Ce. 


SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Bosson 4& Lane 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
Douglas Company 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John Marston 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz &°Co., Inc. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf 4& Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
National Gum & Mica Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Hine Bros. 
SOF TENERS—COT TON— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
The Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
STATIONERS— 
Pound & Moore Co. 
STEAM REGULATORS— 
The Fulton Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 


and Stripper Fillets. 


Tompkins Building 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOSEPH SYKES 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats reclothed. 
Dronsfield's Grinder Rolls. 
All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


day order 


Licker-ins re-wound. Burnisher 
Emery Fillets. 


4% Peters Street 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


BROTHERS, 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 
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APS— WARP TIEING MACHINE AND WELDERS— A. Kliipstein & Co. 
sO es KNOTTERS— R. Hope Brisson Co. H. A. Metz 
world Mfg. Barber-Coilman Co. Rutledge Repair & Eng'n'g Oliver Quartz Co. 
wARPERS— Cotton States Wagon Co. Seyde!l Mfg. 
WARP STOP MOTIONS— WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— L. Somneborn Sons Co. 
Metz & Co.. Inc. Crompton Knowles Loom Worts Arabol Mfg. Co. WiNnNDERS— 
Hs ‘ Oraper Corporation Atiantic Dyestuff Co. Easton & Burham Mach. Coe. 
STEAM a The Stafford Co. Bosson & Lane Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Farnsworth o WATER INTAKE SCREENS— Hine Bros. Cc. G. Sargentse Sons Corp. 
STRAPPING LEATHER Link-Belt Company Jonn P. Marston Whitin Machine Works 


New York Leather Belting Co. 
sSOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS, Franke! 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


sPINDLES— 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Easton & Burham Mach. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Carolina Steel Roller Shop 


SPINNING RINGS— 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
The Whitin Machine orks. 
Draper Corporation 

Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 


sPOOLS— 

Marcod! Fiber Co. 

Dana 8S. Courtney Co. 

ivey Manufacturing Company 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Co. 
David Brown Co, 


SsPOOLERS— 

Easton & Burnham Mach. Co. 
Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 


STARCH— 


Stein, Hall & Co. 

Douglas Company 

The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co, 


TALC— 
Ollver Quartz Co. 


DON’T Be DECEIVED 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENU- 
INE CARHARTT OVERALL. 
ON THIS GARMENT YOU WILL 
FIND THE ODD-SHAPED “CAR 
AND HEART” BUTTON, WHICH 
IS YOUR POSITIVE GUARAN- 
{ERMOMETERS— TEE FOR COMPLETE SATIS- 
Co FACTION OR A NEW PAIR. 


TWISTERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Fales & Jenks Mach. Co. 


Collins Bros. DON'T FORGET---If your dealer will not supply you, 


Draper Corporation 
Whitin Machine Worke write to my nearest factory for samples and prices and | 
THREAD GUIDES— nil di 
J. P. O'Connell wi suppiy you irect, all parcel post charges prepaid. 
Walkcar, ear the overalls thirty days and it you are not entirely 
me Plumbing Co. 
Kaustine Co. > = 
Standard Cement Construction Ce satisfied, return them at my expense and your money will 
= os. A, Vogel Co. 
TOOLS — be cheerfully refunded. 
Montgomery & Crawford. 
TIRES— 
Doss Rubber & Tube Co. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


TANKS— 
Walsh & Weidner Co. 


TANKS, TUBS, AND VATS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation 

TEMPERATURE REGULATORS— 

The Fulton Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 


lanufacturer at Carhartt Union Made Orn eralls and Glo, cs tor over a quarter ot a century 
D. Collins Detroit. Michigan Atlanta. Georgia: = 
Company Dallas. Texas: San Francisco. California: 
/NDERWEAR MACHINES— 
VACUUM TRAPS Teéronto. Canada: Vancouver. TR 
arnsworth Co. | AD 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— British Columbia , MARK 


American Moistening Co, 
Carrier Engineering C 
General Electric Co. 
A Electric Ventilating Co. 
Co. 

aceiphia Textile Machinery Ce 
= Sargent, C. G, 


& s. 
olhurst Machine Works. 


SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


October 
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23, 1919, 


DUCK LOOMS 


Our Looms Produce the Highest Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cost 


We make automatic looms for all manner of 


textile fabrics. 


THE STAFFO! RD COM PANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent, 1112 Independence Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Piain or hoattinks coarse or fine. 


Toledo Heavy Capacity Spring- 
less Automatic Scales 


This seale is automatic, of all metal construction, 


is entirely self-contained.and has the famous 
Toledo suspension bearings 
It has a wide variety of dial capacities, tare and 


capacity beam equipment and platform § sizes. 
here are over one hundred styles and sizes of 
Toledo scales, all equipped with the pendulum 
principal. 

The Toledo Springless Automatic Scale is the 
Standard for weighing because it measures gravity 
with gravity. Wherever it is situated and re- 
gardiess of temperature, Toledo Springless Scales 
weigh with uniform accuracy. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Large Cities 


Canadian Factory 
Windsor, Ontario 


F. E. TIPTON 
Distributor for N, C. 


103 W =iMarion Street 
RALEIGH, WN. C, 


Selwyn Hotel Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


cast iron 


panelled 


Fred 


FIREPROOF 


frame, 


steel and asbestos 


Stock Dryers. 
Cc. G. SARGENT 
SONS CORP. 
Graniteville, 
Mass. 


White 


Southern 
Representative 
Charlotte. 


J. 


103 Peachtree St. 


LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect and Engineer 


References from the largest mill owners furnished on request 


INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES A SPECIALTY 


Atiente Ga, 


aa 


For Kind of 
Drying Need 


For Every Class of 
Textile Mill 


SAVE TIME. 


\ Weare 

00 

sctor for Yarns 
DRYERS Fabrics 


Raw Stocks 
SAVE SPACE. 


Backed by a service record of 35 years 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Seventh Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. G. Mayer, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘ 


SAVE LABOR. 


Burned-Out Motors and Generators 


Repaired 


QUICK SERVICE 


~- WORK GUARANTEED 


CHARLOTTE ELECTRIC REPAIR Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Best Equipped Electrical Repair Works in the South 


Motors 
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